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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


The term, ‘‘ Western Alliance,’’ brings to mind several concepts. 
On the strategic level, it suggests a military pact among various na- 
tions of Western Europe and North America in the manner of NATO. 
In an economic frame, it refers to cooperation and assistance of the 
wealthier countries to those less well-off, as well as the relaxing of 
trade boundaries by means of common markets and economic unions. 
Politically, it is often cited as the home of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment, of Parliaments and Congresses and individual rights. Cul- 
turally, it comprises ways of life that are comparable, despite mutual 
misunderstandings, in a region encompassing the Western Hemisphere 
and most of Europe. 

The Western Alliance, then, is no more than Western Civilization, 
that ethnie group which Toynbee finds extant and alive in a world that 
has witnessed many civilizations. However, if its chances for develop- 
ment or survival are considered, the West emerges as an area not yet 
fully aware that a successful future may be guaranteed only by active 
alliance among its nations in all fields. 


This issue of the Journal therefore considers Western Civilization 
as @ unique entity made up of nations similar in aspect but still some- 
what divided in approach. The concept of the vital necessity of an 
Alliance for these Western nations underlies the first four articles, 
which discuss the cultural, political, economic, and military aspects of 
Western Civilization and which indicate the gap between public aware- 
ness of what may be the critical situation of the West, and necessity for 
close cooperation and coordination of Western efforts if survival is to 
be achieved. The remaining articles regard the West from the view- 
points of various Western countries and stress the current trends of 
their particular national policies. 

The Editors present this Journal to show that a Western Alliance 
does exist — or should exist —in the consciousness of many Western 
minds. It represents the modern tendency in international relations for 
political units of cooperation larger than the national state, a tendency 
imposed by scientific and technological developments which make a 
state inefficient in peacetime and liable to easy obliteration in time of 
war. However, the already established pattern of national states and 
national interests continues to deny the Alliance in actual practice. 

In the face of these opposing trends, what is perhaps needed is the 
gradual realization by the West of the value—and even the necessity— 
of the Alliance. Toward that aim this issue of the Journal is offered. 
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THE WESTERN ALLIANCE: ITS 
CULTURAL FOUNDATION 


By Louis J. Halle 


An international traveler who ruminates on such matters may 
well be impressed by a paradox of our modern world. In political 
terms France, Spain, England, Venezuela, and the United States are 
as distinct from one another as Han China was from Augustan Rome. 
Those who speak for these states will tell you that they are completely 
sovereign and independent entities. Even the agreements among 
them are expressions of their sovereign independence, which is what 
they are exercising when they agree. But a cultural anthropologist 
from the Han Empire, returning to earth, would observe that they 
all represented what to him was quite a peculiar common culture. 
Everywhere the men, instead of wearing gowns, encase their legs in 
tailored trousers of a distinctive cut. From London to the Antipodes 
they go in for a single style of short haireut that would seem to him 
exotic, and a special kind of felt hat. He sees the same architecture 
and the same artifacts in Brussels that he sees in Santiago, Chile. 
Both cities have, to use the anthropological jargon, the same ‘‘ material 
culture.’’ Though we say that the Belgians speak a different language 
from the Chileans, it may be that the Han anthropologist would not 
notice this difference among varieties of the Romance language; the 
lettering on the billboards or in the neon lights that he gazed upon 
with wonder would look the same in both places. 

Walking along the streets of Madrid recently, I played a game 
that is habitual with me in such circumstances. How, I asked myself, 
do I know that I am not in Buenos Aires (another city in whose 
streets I have played the game of Where-am-I) ? If I had just dropped 
down from Mars, how could I tell? The buildings, the streets, the 
automobiles, and the trams were all the same. The hotels and the 
banks were the same. The offices of the airlines and the clerks behind 
the counters were the same. Even the people one passed in the street 
were the same—or, if there were differences, they were so subtle that j 
one would have been hard put to define them. (The street-peddler sell- 
ing shoelaces and the young dandy ogling the girls are the same every- 
where.) The truth is that, barring (as the game requires) the actual 
place-names on signs, I could not have told which city I was in with- 
out a deliberate course of research and investigation. 

In San Francisco, Genoa, Rio de Janeiro, Geneva, and Oslo I ean 
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go into what is virtually the same barbershop, sit in the same chair, 
and get the same haircut with the same implements by a barber with 
the same training and the same small talk, while I look at shelves with 
the same bottles of lotion and have the same odors wafted past my 
nostrils. But in Han China or in Aztec Mexico I don’t suppose I 
would have found barbershops, or recognized them if they existed, or 
known what to do in them. (Would one tip ten to fifteen per cent, as 
one does in Johannesburg and Honolulu?) 


Taking the broadest view, then, a view which embraces the mil- 
lennia of history, perhaps the most notable thing about our times 
is the degree to which the entire world is occupied by a single essen- 
tially homogeneous culture. To find approximations to truly distinct 
cultures today—distinect as the Chinese, the Roman, and the Mayan 
were in the early centuries of our era—one would have to search out 
the dying remnants of primitive peoples like the Jivaro of Ecuador 
or the Bushmen of Australia. 

It may be said that I am exaggerating here the world’s cultural 
homogeneity—overlooking, for one example, that substantial portion 
of the world’s population which constitutes China. There is, indeed, 
a difference here. But it is not at all the difference that existed be- 
tween the Han Empire and the Roman Empire. While all sorts of 
traditional elements, Chinese and Western, undoubtedly enter into 
Chinese culture today, the fact is that the group which dominates 
China appears to be even more in rebellion against Chinese than 
against Western tradition—and the rebels tell us that their rebellion 
was made in the West. Karl Marx, the German, has replaced Con- 
fucius. The Mandarin China which disdained Western science and 
technology has been overthrown, and the new China is intent on carry- 
ing out the Industrial Revolution that was made in the West. 

Even the rebellion against Western Civilization, then—in Russia 
and China, in South Asia and North Africa—is a product of Western 
Civilization. The basic philosophers of Indian nationalism have not 
been men with Indian names. They have been men with names like 
Henry Thoreau and Thomas Jefferson. The revolt against colonialism 
has taken the action of the thirteen American colonies as its model. 


We should note here a semantic peculiarity that bears on all dis- 
cussions of differences and similarities. Differences and similarities 
are, respectively, greater or less depending on the width of the scale 
of gradations, the spectrum, against which they are viewed. Against 
a spectrum extending only from orange to purple the shades at the 
respective extremes are in full contrast. But they are much closer to 
each other against a spectrum extending from infrared to ultraviolet, 
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and in fact one might simply call them red, not bothering to dif- 
ferentiate among them. 

I remarked to someone the other day that all great metropolitan 
centers were the same—New York, London, Paris, and the rest. 
‘*What!’’ he replied in a shocked tone, ‘‘Paris and New York the 
same!’’ It was immediately clear to him what an unperceptive per- 
son I was. But the context of my thought, at the moment, was a scale 
that emphasized the similarities, while the context of his thought was 
a finer one that emphasized the differences. I was a Martian looking 
at the two cities. He, it happens, was a New Yorker looking at Paris 
(where the floor shows in the night clubs are much better.) What I 
saw from a distance he scanned, like Sherlock Holmes, through a 
magnifying glass. We were both right, but the misunderstanding be- 
tween us was complete and our conversation aborted. 


This question of scales or spectrums has its relevance to the prob- 
lem of nationalism. An American with a sufficiently narrow view will 
observe that England is quite different from the United States, even 
in language. If he broadens his view, say, to take in France, England 
will appear less different. If, at last, he broadens it to include China, 
he may be struck by how similar to the United States England is. 
Nationalism, which cherishes differences, finds itself most at home 
then, with the narrow view. 

This may explain why nationalism is most intense among persons 
of limited education and experience. To the primitive Tennessee moun- 
taineer a man from Illinois is a foreigner because the mountaineer 
lives in such a narrowly circumscribed world. If, however, you edu- 
cate that same mountaineer in the Greek and Latin classics, if you 
expose him to Shakespeare and Dante, and if you give him a course 
in Chinese language and literature, he will end by finding the man 
from Illinois less strange. He will, himself, become less parochial—j 
and nationalism is simply parochialism on a certain scale. j 

All of us, in our intellectual preoccupations, are going constantly 
from one spectrum to another, though we do so unconsciously, since 
the spectra exist as tacit rather than explicit premises of our thought. 
Discussing the Soviet menace with an Englishman, I do so against a 
scale that associates our two nations and makes us regard each other 
as brothers. But when the conversation shifts to the respective merits 


of baseball and cricket I may become nationalistic. This is one reason, 


why an external menace has always been essential to any eaten 
among nations. It imposes the larger scale. 

I would contend that nationalism, in its degree, is to be associated 
with certain limits of education which do not permit the enlargement 
of one’s scale beyond a certain point. This applies equally to those 
whose formal education has been limited and those who have not 
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responded beyond a certain limit to a broad formal education. I think, 
for example, of the American who claims to be twice as anti-Com- 
munist as any ‘‘egghead’’ in Washington, but who would break with 
those who are our allies against the Communist power because he wants 
nothing to do with a pack of foreigners. By contrast with the ‘‘egg- 
head,’’ he is caught in a fatal contradiction since, in his exclusive 
nationalism, he would abandon the whole of the un-American world 
to the Communists whose expansion he fears. But the limitation of 
his education is such that even an appreciation of the external menace 
cannot produce a broadening of his vision. He is therefore incapable 
of dealing with the problems of the modern world, which have grown 
to a scale beyond the reach of his mind. 

Victims of the same kind of limitation, the Greek city-states of 
the fifth century B.C., when the menace of Persia no longer compelled 
them to recognize what they had in common, fell into the mutual con- 
flict that led to their conquest and subjugation by non-Hellenic 
peoples. 

* * * 


I call attention (however reluctantly) to the parallel develop- 
ment of democracy and nationalism in the modern world. As what 
might be called the political center of gravity has moved downward 
through the social or cultural hierarchy in each of our national socie- 
ties, some great and constructive consequences have ensued. A more 
questionable consequence has been the development of a nationalism 
which is exclusive and xenophobic. As demagogic considerations have 
come to play an increasing role in international polities, so has this 
kind of nationalism. Time and again the individual men at the helms 
of our respective governments are disposed to deal considerately with 
one another and to establish the terms of collaboration, but they are 
prevented by domestic political requirements. Any experienced states- 
man is familiar with occasions when such men have acknowledged this 
explicitly in unofficial and confidential conversations with one another. 
I think of the friendly delegate to a United Nations meeting who, with 
what appeared to be genuine distress, told one of our American del- 
egates that he was about to make a speech violently and unjustly at- 
tacking the United States. He hoped our people would try to over- 
look it and not hold it against him. This speech, he said, would be 
strictly ‘‘out the window,’’ for the ears of his own electorate. He was 
compelled to make it for domestic political reasons such as he knew 
we were familiar with in our own country. I could multiply such 
instances. 

‘*Nations,’’ wrote Walter Bagehot, ‘‘touch at their summits. It 
is always the highest class which travels most, knows most of foreign 
nations, has the least of the territorial sectarianism, which calls itself 
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patriotism, and is often thought to be so.’’! Goethe told Eckerman: 
‘*You will always find {nationalism} strongest and most violent where 
there is the lowest degree of culture. But there exists a degree of cul- 
ture where national antagonism vanishes altogether, and where one 
stands, so to speak, above nations, and feels the weal or woe of a 
neighboring people as if it had happened to one’s own.’’ It may be 
that he would have disqualified himself for political life in the dem- 
oeracies of our times by adding the confession: ‘‘This degree of cul- 
ture was conformable to my nature.’”” 

It is interesting, if bleak, to contrast this with the opposite at- 
titude in Cleon, the tanner who succeeded the philosopher Pericles 
as leader of the Athenians, and who told them, according to Thucy- 
dides: ‘‘Ordinary men usually manage public affairs better than their 
more gifted fellows.’’ (‘‘Their more gifted fellows’? may be a mis- 
translation by Sir R. W. Livingstone, who should, perhaps, have used 
the term ‘‘eggheads’’ instead.) 

I think again of Bagehot’s statement that ‘‘nations touch at their 
summits’’ when I recall how close the collaboration used to be between 
upper-class Argentines and upper-class Englishmen in the respective 
governments of the two countries. (The upper-class Argentines were 
so much like upper-class Englishmen that you sometimes did not know 
they were not.) But any representative of the descamisados on the 
streets of Buenos Aires is obliged to quarrel with any representative 
of the London cockneys, even if the consequence is ruin for the Argen- 
tine economy. 

We must think in terms of concentric circles of allegiance. An in- 
dividual is apt to feel a loyalty to his home town or his native county; 
to his sub-national state, if he is an American, or his canton if he is 
Swiss; to some sub-national region like the American South; and to 
his national state. Beyond that, he may feel an allegiance to a con- 
tinental region like ‘‘Latin Ameriea,’’ or the ‘‘New World,’’ or Eu- 
rope. Finally, he may feel an allegiance to ‘‘Western Civilization,’’ 
or ‘‘Christendom,”’ or ‘‘Islam.’’ 

These concentric loyalties, existing concurrently in the breast of 
one man, often give rise to inner conflicts. Among many Southerners 
the issue of Negro integration in the schools has opened a conflict 
between national and regional loyalties reminiscent of the one which 
preceded our Civil War. A like conflict is potential or implicit in a 
bronze statue which stands on the shores of Lake Leman and depicts 
two majestic women of precisely equal stature (I do not doubt that 
this was carefully measured) with their arms about each other’s waists, 
the one representing the Helvetian Confederation, the other the Can- 


1 The English Constitution, London, 1867, p. 152. 
2 Quoted from Hans Kohn in Saturday Review, 8 June 1957, p. 11. 
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ton and Republic of Geneva which has not altogether forgotten its 
former independence and which cherishes, one gathers, its equal dignity 
in the present relationship. Especially since 1945, there has been a 
conflict between national loyalties and the idea of a united Europe 
in the hearts of Europeans. There has, similarly, been some conflict 
between the idea of Europe and the idea of the ‘‘Atlantic Com- 
munity.’’ 

Democracy and public education, in their respective degrees, have 
generally combined in our times to strengthen national loyalties at 
the expense of narrower and broader loyalties (the inner and outer 
circles) alike. A third factor, that of communications which have 
shrunk the whole world and all its parts, has also contributed to this. 
The masses of people have found that national loyalty is about their 
size, and have assumed it in preference to narrower or wider loyalties. 
Parochialism and supranationalism alike have tended to disappear. 


When I note that supranationalism has tended to disappear I call 
attention to the fact that Western Civilization—which is now virtually 
the only civilization left, and world-wide—is descended in direct line 
from the single unified Roman state. It used to be politically one. It © 
showed its tendency to break apart politically as early as the fourth 
century A.D. with the development of the Eastern Roman Empire at 
Constantinople. But, through the fifteenth century, the recognized 
authority of the Pope in Rome (the successor of Augustus as well as 
St. Peter) was one of several factors that perpetuated the idea of a 
single, centrally organized and ordered civilization. The University 
of Paris or the University of Bologna, for example, were not parochial 
or national in any sense. Each was Latin, and each drew its profes- 
sors and students from all over the ancient Roman domain. 

From the seventh into the sixteenth century Western Civiliza- 
tion was engaged in a deadly struggle with Islam, which was be- 
sieging it. Nothing could have been better calculated to contribute 
to its unity. But in the sixteenth century the siege finally failed and 
was lifted. Western civilization was set free to sally forth, and this 
it did in that burst of navigational and exploring energy which 
spread it around the globe, making it no longer just ‘‘Western.’’ But, 
at the same time, it tended to break apart. The cement of a common 
culture was not enough when the encasing pressure was relieved. 
Christendom became fragmented into sovereign national states: Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the rest. The theory of Roman unity found 
its expression narrowed to the bounds of the chaotic, inwardly frag- 
mented Holy Roman Empire in central Europe. The Pope’s su- 
premacy was challenged and overthrown by the rise of separate na- 
tional churches. In the absence of an external threat, the scale against 
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which men displayed their loyalties became narrowed. One conse- 
quence was the long series of what may be regarded as European 
civil wars, beginning with the Wars of Religion and continuing ener- 
getically in the first half of the twentieth century. 

“~ The trend toward fragmentation, accompanying the trend toward 
universalism, has continued into our own time. It is represented by 
the breakup of Spanish America into eighteen states that flaunt their 
sovereignty. It is represented by Woodrow Wilson’s principle of self- 
determination and the consequent division of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire into its bits and pieces. It is represented by the break-up of 
Turkey, that Europeanized descendent of Islam. 

Western statesmen have time and again opposed this trend. ‘‘Since 

. an isolated State no longer exists,’’ said Metternich, ‘‘and is 
found only in the annals of the heathen... world ... we must 
always view the Society of States as the essential condition of the 
modern world.’’! But Metternich was a reactionary statesman fac- 
ing backward. ‘‘The essential condition of the modern world’’ was 
more accurately represented, after him, by Bismarck, of whom Pro- 
fessor G. P. Gooch has written: ‘‘Vast and splendid as was his intel- 
lect, he could see nothing and imagine nothing beyond the sovereign 
state pursuing exclusively its own supposed interests. Europe was 
only a geographical expression. The vision of an organized world was 
beyond his ken.’”” 

In our own generation, with the rise of another threatener and 
besieger like Islam, the first since Islam gave way, Western Civiliza- 
tion is again responding to that impulse of unification which comes 
from an external menace. (This new menace is no less external be- 
cause it represents the rebellion of a former member of the family 
who has broken with it.) Certainly in Western Europe and, un- 
doubtedly, in the whole North Atlantic area, the center of the Civili- 
zation, we are seeing a decline of nationalism. In the outer areas, 
however, especially among those less mature nations to whom Western 
Civilization came originally as a conqueror, we are seeing the opposite 
—even though the areas of the various nationalistic loyalties are still 
uncertainly defined (i.e., is it Egyptian nationalism or Arab national- 
ism that one sees in the streets of Cairo? Does Mr. Nehru stand for 
India or for Asia? Is there such a thing as Asia, politically ?) 

So we see history reversing itself with Western Civilization once 
more withdrawing toward its center and gaining cohesion there as 
the forces of rebellion besiege it. 

* * * 


A key question for the future is the degree to which this entity, 


1 Quoted from Harold Nicolson, The Congress of Vienna, London, 1946, p. 39, 
2 “Bismarck’s Legacy,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 30, No. 4, p. 530. 
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represented by the Western Alliance, has a unified cultural base. We 
come back to the tricky question of differences and similarities. Now, 
in the light of what I have already said, I shall attempt at least to 
suggest an answer. 

The nations comprising the Western Alliance touch at their cul- 
tural if not their political summits. Those men in all our nations 
whose minds have been formed by the common heritage of Western 
Civilization — from the work of Phidias to those of the French im- 
pressionists, from Plato to Bergson—constitute one cultural com- 
munity and tend to have a common loyalty, however reserved they 
may be in giving expression to it in the political atmosphere of a 
nationalistic world. These men are fewer now than they were a gen- 
eration ago, for education has been turning away from its former 
purpose of transmitting the heritage and toward other purposes con- 
sidered to be more useful. At the lower cultural levels of the popula- 
tions in all our countries, the heritage has hardly been received at all. 
The descamisado, therefore, has little ground in common with the 
cockney; a common culture exists, but neither has partaken of it. 
To say that England and America have Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton as a bond between them may be meaningless for the London 
eabbie and the Boston longshoreman. 

Perhaps one ought to put it, then, that there is solid common 
ground for the Western Alliance in a long and unequaled cultural 
heritage belonging to all. But how many have access to this common 
ground? As our governments represent, increasingly, those elements 
in our national societies whose education limits them to nationalistic 
loyalties, the common cultural heritage is of no avail. Those of us 
who hope to see the Western Alliance grow in its effective strength 
and in its appeal must be glad that the logic of such a culture is so 
solidly on its side. But we must feel anxious at the spectacle of how 
few, among those who have decisive political influence today, have 
mastered this logic. In the long run the problem is one for our edu- 
eators—who, however, have other problems on their minds. 
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A POLITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
WESTERN ALLIANCE 


By Manfred Simon 


‘Le plus grand déréglement de 
““Vesprit, c’est de crotire les choses 
‘“nour ce qu’on veut qu’elles soient 
‘et non pour ce qu’on a vu 
‘‘qu’elles sont en effet.’’ 

—BOssuET 


What Do We Mean By the "Western World?" 


Any study of the ‘‘Western World,’’ or the ‘‘ Western Alliance,’’ 
should start with a big question mark. What do we mean by this 
word ‘‘Western’’? It somehow evokes in us a feeling of superiority, 
or refinement not belonging to nations and men from other parts of 
the world. It creates a vague consciousness of a high level of civiliza- 
tion of a kind never attained before and, perhaps, never to be attained 
again. It suggests a mode of science, of morality, of the arts and of 
literature, of freedom political and of the mind which mankind out- 
side this mysterious Western orbit ignores and the significance of which 
it is able only dimly to grasp. ‘‘ We of the West,’’ we seem to say, ‘‘have 
evolved a way of life which we are ready to teach to others who are 
willing to share the benefits we have gained by our superiority in all 
fields of human endeavor—provided, however, they join us in the be- 
lief that this Western World represents a concept of life for which 
one must be ready to die.’’ 

What are the foundations for these beliefs? This question must 
be answered briefly before one can go on to probe into the fabric that 
binds together the nations belonging to the Western Alliance or, to 
use a synonymous expression, the ‘‘Free World.’’ 


The Geographical Point of View 


Geographically speaking, of course, there is no such thing as 
‘“West’’ or ‘‘East.’’ Seen from Japan the United States is the ‘‘Far 
East,’’ from France the ‘‘Far West.’’ Europe, including the Soviet 
Empire, is east of the United States. But looked upon from the Soviet 
Union the countries of Germany, Belgium, and France are in the West. 
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Therefore, in geographical terms, the ‘‘ Western World’’ does not 
exist. The sun rises and sets with great impartiality above all men 
and all lands. 


The Political Point of View 


From the political point of view the picture does not present us 
with a more precise basis for our thinking. Is the Western Alliance 
composed of democracies of the American type with a strong presi- 
dent and a legislative power consisting of two houses of unequal im- 
portance that are precluded from the exercise of executive functions, 
yet are capable of paralyzing the government? Is it the parliamentary 
democracy of the British or of the Continental type where the execu- 
tive is nothing more than a committee selected from the members of 
the parliamentary majority, a committee whose stability at the helm 
of the State depends on the composition and the cohesion of the legis- 
lative power, which, in its turn, is largely determined by the electoral 
law—that is to say by the mode of selection of representatives by the 
citizens of the country concerned? Is this ‘‘Western World’’ com- 
patible with an authoritarian regime of the Franco type, which denies 
to its citizens all basic freedoms and the exercise of all their rights— 
including freedom of worship—for which Spanish citizens are sup- 
posed to be willing to fight and die enthusiastically in case of war 
between ‘‘East’’ and ‘‘West’’? Is it fairly represented by those Latin 
American republics where extreme tyranny is from time to time re- 
placed by a no less extreme anarchy—to be followed in turn by a 
military dictatorship? Is it possible to say that certain Arabian king- 
doms, where the time-honored institution of slavery is still in existence, 
are true members of the exclusive club of Westerners — their geo- 
graphical region being, by the way, called ‘‘Middle East’’? And 
ean certain Asian countries disguising with the outward trappings of 
democratic institutions the ruthless domination of an oligarchy or of 
a one-man dictatorship be classified as Western? 


The Economic Point of View 


Economically, the countries of the so-called Free World vary from 
the Communist regime of Yugoslavia through the corporate states of 
Franco Spain and clerical-fascist Portugal, and through the semi- 
directed economies of Great Britain and France, to the capitalism of 
the United States and Germany. Their methods of economic produc- 
tion range from a highly industrialized form to the purely agricul- 
tural life of certain Central American states where huge latifundia 
owned by absentee landowners or powerful companies are worked by 


a rural population living in extreme and squalid misery and semi- 
serfdom. 
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Can it therefore truthfully be said that the ‘‘Western’’ way of 
life is based on ‘‘free enterprise’? What do we mean by these two 
words? Is there really attached any character of sacredness and in- 
violability to any form of production of goods and their mode of 
distribution 


General Considerations 


In a world including Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, atheists, 
and so on, should the Christian religion, itself divided into many sects, 
be the basis of our common conception? Or is the cement which binds 
us together furnished by the principles of the First Amendment to 
the United States Constitution which guarantees separation of Church 
and State, in an alliance that nevertheless includes theocracies of the 
medieval type; freedom of religion in an alliance which includes coun- 
tries recognizing only one form of religious worship and degrading 
members of other religious groups to second-class citizens; freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly in an alliance where the majority 
of governments look with fear and horror upon such rights if claimed 
by their citizens; freedom of the press in an alliance where censor- 
ship in one form or another is rampant even amongst the most demo- 
eratic of its members? 

Let us therefore begin by getting away from meaningless slogans, 
from words devoid of a precise definition, unsusceptible of indicating 
the direction in which we are going or of defining the goals at which 
we are aiming. Let us be clear and truthful as far as human frailty 
allows us to live up to these ideals. 


Two Worlds of Terror 


Behind the slogans with which we are unceasingly bombarded 
by ruthless and unscrupulous propagandists, what do we see? Ours 
is a world divided into zones of influence by two colossal super-powers, 
the United States and Russia, mortally afraid of each other for rea- 
sons which it is difficult to perceive. A third power, China, no less 
redoubtable, is slowly emerging from traditional immobility to formid- 
able activity generated by the stirrings of a great social and economic 
upheaval. Grouped around each of these centers is a string of more 
or less powerful satellites, chosen not necessarily because of ideological 
or philosophical identity with the principal ally, but mainly for 
strategic reasons. Thus, the United States surrounds the Soviet Em- 
pire with strategic bases, some of which, like those of Turkey, are 


1 In a certain sense, Russia, of course, belongs to the “Western” world; its 
ideology is a product of Western thought; its technology is largely inherited from 
and inspired by Western techniques; its religion is Christian. 
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equipped with launching sites for nuclear missiles capable of annihi- 
lating all life in a vast section of that huge land. In reply to this 
menace the Soviet Union, in a first stage, endeavored to conquer 
foreign lands as a protective belt to the mother country and later to 
develop the intercontinental missile susceptible of striking directly at 
the heart of the United States. A status of unstable equilibrium has 
temporarily been reached in this race for superiority, the two oppo- 
nents observing each other and probing for weak spots like sparring 
boxers in the ring. An atmosphere of fear, of apprehension, a fore- 
boding of untold misery hovers over a terrorized world which must 
expect to be utterly destroyed sooner or later in the apparently un- 
avoidable armed conflict between the main protagonists of the 
struggle. 


The Role of Propaganda 


As this state of the world cannot be explained rationally, each 
side unceasingly diffuses a never-ending stream of unscrupulous prop- 
aganda which aims at conquering the unsuspecting minds of men and, 
by so doing, to lay the foundations of future victory over the other. 


From morning to evening, from night to dawn, the ‘‘Voice of 
America’’ depicts the Russians as scheming criminals aiming at sub- 
duing their naive neighbors by the wiles and guiles of their immensely 
shrewd politicians and, if necessary, by force so as to mercilessly ex- 
ploit them and to transform them into hard working slaves of the 
Soviet Police State. On the other hand, the United States is shown 
as a paragon of virtue pursuing only the selfless aim of increasing 
the standards of living of the underdeveloped nations, guaranteeing 
their freedoms and the right of each of their individuals to the pursuit 
of happiness according to the American way. 


On the other side, a similar Russian organization praises day and 
night the virtues of the Russian order of social justice and equality 
for all men, of the end of exploitation of men by man, of the immense 
achievements of Russian science, technology and what not, and offers 
‘“disinterested’’ services to ‘‘oppressed’’ nations. It promises to bring 
—without strings attached—freedom from colonial and other exploita- 
tion, unheard-of well-being, and a successful method of achieving these 
ends. In the eyes of this propaganda the United States, is the villain 
of the piece, trying to supplant European colonialism by dollars and 
corruption and, if need be, by force. 


No thinking mind can listen to the propaganda from both sides 
without a feeling of nausea and frustration. Certainly, if we the 
ordinary men and women of the world, must take sides in this abom- 
inable and sacrilegious struggle, its protagonists will have to find bet- 
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ter grounds than those they try to foist upon us by their blaring loud- 
speakers and spokesmen. 


The Common Structure of the Western World 
a) General Considerations. 


While there remains nothing or very little of the reasons gen- 
erally given to make us believe in the existence of a ‘‘Western’’ and 
of an ‘‘Eastern’’ world which by necessity and nature must live in 
irreducible hostility towards one another, it cannot be denied—it even 
must be underlined—that certain European countries which, broadly 
speaking, range from Great Britain through the continent of Europe 
to the Scandinavian countries, are loosely linked together and to the 
United States by the heritage of a culture springing from a common 
source—the Greco-Roman society as transformed by the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious thinking. This is supported by a firmer, if perhaps less 
definite, political and military alliance, justified by the necessity of 
being able to resist the relentless pressure exercised by the Russian 
Empire against the states on its Western borders. 

The common heritage and evolution of these nations—although 
they were until as recently as 1945 periodically engaged in wars aim- 
ing at their mutual subjugation—have brought about the existence 
of certain similarities. Generally and broadly speaking, they are of 
the Christian persuasion; even though Christianity is divided into 
mutually hostile factions and sects, fear of the new religion of com- 
munism has temporarily pushed these profound divergencies into the 
background. Ideologically speaking, they believe vaguely in the ideals 
of freedom and equality as outlined, for instance, in the American 
and French Constitutions. Economically, they live and work in the 
so-called capitalistic system based upon the concept of ‘‘freedom of 
enterprise,’’ profoundly modifed inter alia by the consequences of two 
world wars. They are no longer ruled by hereditary aristocracies, but 
rather by moneyed oligarchies supported by vast civil and military 
bureaucracies whose leading members are generally taken from the 
ranks of the dominating oligarchy. This oligarchy is the master of 
the huge industrial apparatus of production and controls the distribu- 
tion of goods and services. The situation, although in appearance pro- 
foundly different, probably is very similar in this respect in the 
Soviet Union. Socially, nations of the West have come gradually to 
accept—under the pressure of the internal and external proletariat 
of the capitalist world—the welfare state in some form or another. 


b) Constitutional Similarities 


A common religious, economic, and social development in the 
West has led to related political institutions, which can be subsumed 
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generally under the term political democracies. Their purpose is gov- 
ernment by the people through elected representatives and the main- 
tenance of a reasonable degree of individual liberty. They include 
the right of citizens to elect representatives who debate and elaborate 
the laws by which the citizens are governed. They control the disburse- 
ment by the executive of funds obtained by taxes, and thereby control 
the executive itself. The latter is constituted in different ways—for 
insiance, by a president who is elected by the nation and surrounded 
by officers of Cabinet rank responsible only to himself, but whose 
activities can be theoretically checked by the right of the representa- 
tives to refuse the funds necessary to the functioning of the adminis- 
tration. The judiciary is a separate power not submitted to the con- 
trol of the executive or the legislative, thus guaranteeing impartial 
justice to all. The main difference between this presidential regime 
and the parliamentary democracies is that, in the latter, the executive 
is selected by the representatives of the majority and that it can be 
overthrown by a vote of non-confidence emanating from the parlia- 
mentary representatives. 


ce) Guarantee Against Arbitrary Governmental Action 


In all these countries, political freedom, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest or, in general, from arbitrary action of the government against 
groups of citizens or individuals is more or less perfectly ensured by 
constitutional and legal provisions, by judicial and legislative control 
of executive action, and, last but not least, by a parliamentary opposi- 
tion which watches jealously over the acts of the executive and, by 
its mere ~xistence tends to prevent governmental abuses. In all these 
countries, freedom of speech, of assembly, and of religious worship are 
guaranteed by constitutions, law, and practice. That such freedoms 
as outlined above can, however, not be taken for granted was convinc- 
ingly shown by the Nazi tyranny in Germany. That regime also 
demonstrated to the eternal shame of our nations the slender hold our 
most lofty ideals have on our minds under certain circumstances and 
how readily we are inclined to abandon them out of fear, or for per- 
sonal advantages, or simply out of indifference. 


d) Nations Rejecting Democratic Institutions 


The nations governed according to the pattern outlined above are 
few, comparatively speaking. The most powerful among them is the 
United States, which has become, after World War II, the natural 
leader of this hard core of the Western Alliance. Around these na- 
tions are grouped other nations who do not accept, or whose govern- 
ments reject, the basic principles of democracy. Military necessity 
may compel us to admit them to our club—there is little to say against 
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that. From their side the reasons and motives for their joining with 
us may be manifold; sometimes it is because we offer to their corrupt 
and tyrannical governments the only hope of survival; sometimes it 
is because they need us financially ; sometimes it is because their ter- 
ritory is situated within our sphere of influence and because we need 
it for military purposes. Sometimes the natural wealth hidden in their 
subsoil is necessary to us and our technical skill, and our wealth in- 
dispensable for them to exploit these riches. A variety of political, 
social, economic, and military reasons may justify our alliance with 
these governments; but where we are wrong is when we refer to them 
as valiant defenders of liberty and democracy. Such impious lies 
destroy the credibility of what we say in the eyes of our own people 
and in those of the world. 


The combination of the United States, the democracies of Western 
Europe and of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and the peoples 
allied to them constitutes, for the time being, the most powerful 
political, economic, industrial, and military complex of the world. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Russia and its allies, despite the giant 
strides of Russian technology, have not yet attained the same power 
level. This superiority, if it exists, may be of a temporary nature. 
We must be careful to use the respite left to us in a constructive 
manner so as to bring about a meeting of the mind with our opponents 
and, by so doing, avoid the ultimate holocaust and the ignominious 
end of our civilization. 


e) The Role of the United States and Divergency of Views within 
the Western Alliance 


Since the United States is the mainstay of the Alliance, what it 
does and what it omits is of paramount importance to all members of 
the Alliance. So far, the Government of the United States has fought 
a relentless ‘‘ecold war’’ against the Russian Empire and the supposed 
or real imperialistic aims of its leaders. This war was based on the 
assumption that, given our common heritage and our common outlook 
as outlined above, the other nations belonging to the Alliance would 
unquestioningly agree to America’s pronouncements and the vagaries 
of its foreign policy. Little attention was paid to the psychological 
needs and feelings of other nations; far too often the ‘‘Voice of Amer- 
ieca,’’ when it speaks of the ‘‘West’’ confuses this vague notion with 
the territory and outside possessions of the United States and takes it 
for granted that other nations share American opinions and idiosyn- 
eracies; far too often American interests are considered paramount, 
American concepts as the only right ones. Sanctimonious righteous- 
ness, preaching, and the tacit assumption of American moral su- 
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periority have done more to damage the cohesion of the Alliance than 
meets the eye. 

Be this as it may, there exists a common attitude and a common 
policy behind the cold war. It is the fear of Russian expansion and 
the desire to maintain the freedom and independence of our nations, 
the right of our citizens to be left alone and to think and act and 
speak as they deem fit. But here the common attitude ends. Europe 
does not share the hysterical aversion of the United States to com- 
munism nor its obsessive preoccupation with Communist ideology ; 
Europe is not willing to listen twenty-four hours.a day to outbursts 
against Communist leaders and speculations about their plans. Europe 
does not believe that these leaders are less trustworthy than those 
of other governments—which does not mean that Europeans consider 
any government as particularly trustworthy—Europe does not believe 
that it suffices to reject Communist offers on the grounds that one 
cannot trust Communist leaders. Europeans do not agree that it is 
necessary or wise to exact proofs of goodwill from Russian leaders 
before beginning to speak with them, an attitude which implies a pre- 
sumption of moral superiority on our side, which is repugnant to 
European thinking and modesty; Europeans, in general, are not 
convinced of the exclusive virtues of the free enterprise system as far 
as the happiness of mankind is concerned, nor do they believe that a 
Communist system constitutes the necessary and invariable solution of 
the problem of production and distribution of goods and services. 
Europeans do not approve of the idea that only bigger and better 
bombs are the answer to rivalry between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and that it is their duty to permit the establishment 
of launching sites on their soil so that the armaments race can be 
continued ad infinitum. Europeans think that, at the present moment, 
United States policies are unbending, unimaginative, purely negative, 
and can in the long run lead only to an irremediable disaster. There 
is danger also—and it is preferable to admit it—that should the Soviet 
political system be sufficiently liberalized so as to be palatable to 
European standards of behavior, and should it create a prosperity 
comparable to that of Europe, combining all this with skillful mani- 
festations of peaceful intentions, the Western Alliance may break up. 


Regional Integration 


However, for the time being, there is sufficient basis in our com- 
mon heritage, our common ideals, and our common fears to hold us 
together. To wield us together in an unbreakable wnion—a desirable 
end—much has to be done. There exists an organ, NATO, whose 
potentialities have so far been insufficiently exploited to overcome 
our differences and to constitute our unity. The -movement for 
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European integration is gradually emerging from blueprints into 
reality. Once in existence, a European Federation will be a powerful 
factor for peace, and if it could merge with the United States into a 
more or less closely knit association, an era of happiness might well 
be the consequence of such a combination of power. 

Such a federation or association of States might supersede the 
United Nations to a certain extent or exercise its influence for reshap- 
ing the United Nations with a view to correcting its inherent weakness. 
The United Nations is not an end in itself, but only a means for 
achieving certain purposes. While useful, and even indispensable in 
many ways, the Organization as at present constituted cannot attain 
its main purpose: the establishment of a lasting peace or, at least, the 
avoidance of war, which depends on agreement between the great 
powers, not on the United Nations. In the meantime, states are using 
it for their mutually exclusive aims, and, very often, not for the pur- 
pose for which it was created. If peace can be attained by other means 
than those of the United Nations, then it must yield to whatever 
extent other organizations may take its place. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding analysis are 
simple enough. When divested of slogans, misconceptions, and lack 
of clarity, the notion of a ‘‘Western’’ world retains sufficient sub- 
stance to constitute a valid and vital political concept. 

It is based on a common heritage of human dignity, of charity, 
of freedom and tolerance, of refusal to accept governmental arbitrari- 
ness; on a treasure of human science, inventiveness, and energy; on 
industrial and economic power and technological potentialities suf- 
ficient to make it a center of attraction for many, if not the majority, 
of men. 

To retain this capability of attracting other men, indeed, in order 
to ensure its continued existence as a coherent whole, it must abandon 
its present policies aiming exclusively at military superiority and the 
ultimate unconditional surrender of its opponent obtained by peace- 
ful pressure or by other means. It must envisage the peaceful co- 
existence of the two worlds not as a distasteful necessity, but as a 
device allowing for a gain of time so that through evolution and con- 
tact both sides can come sufficiently close to each other to allow for 
cooperation: directed toward the common happiness of mankind. Con- 
fident in its inherent strength, it must be able and willing to take 
risks and not confine itself to a purely negative defensive attitude. It 
must induce by its acts and pronouncements all peoples of the world 
to believe that there are other policies than the extinction of the 
human race by nuclear warfare. By acting in this way it will have 
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ensured peace on earth and the victory of the way of life for which 
our leaders ask us to fight by the most inadequate means existing to 
that end: war and destruction—misery brought about by the misuse 
of human ingenuity that gave us the key to the solution of material 
problems which have beset mankind since Adam was chased from 
Paradise. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE 
WESTERN ALLIANCE 


By Emile Benoit 


The peacemakers of 1945 cannot be given high marks for pre- 
science. In economic as in political matters their plans were designed 
to avoid the mistakes made after World War I, but they had only 
marginal relevance to the desperate problems with which the Free 
World was destined soon to be confronted. 

The peace machinery designed at San Francisco was obsolete be- 
fore the ink was dry on the ratifications. The underlying assumption, 
unanimity of the great powers, was soon revealed as a piece of gross 
self-delusion. New machinery of quite a different sort had to be im- 
provised quickly, and it was this new machinery that had operational 
significance. It included various regional alliances, particularly 
NATO; various U.S. unilateral commitments, as under the Truman 
and Eisenhower doctrines; the U.S. Military Assistance Programs; 
and the formation of a military coalition (only coincidentally under 
the sanction of the United Nations Security Council) to fight the 
Korean War. 

Most of the economic machinery designed at Bretton Woods (such 
as the International Monetary Fund and the $3.75 billion Anglo- 
American convertibility loan) was similarly geared to prewar rather 
than postwar problems. It was aimed at a rapid restoration of mone- 
tary convertibility and more or less automatic equilibrium in interna- 
tional trade and payments. Not only did this objective turn out to be 
rather elusive in practice; even worse, it soon showed itself only 
marginally relevant to the appalling problems which actually con- 
fronted the West. To meet these problems, the West had to improvise 
much new economic machinery, such as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (the Marshall Plan), the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (O.E.E.C.), the European Payments Union (E.P.U.), the 
U.S. Mutual Assistance Program, the U.S Point IV and Technical 
Assistance Programs, the Coordinating Committee on Strategic Trade 
Controls (C.0.C.0.M.), and the various institutions of the emerging 
European integration: the Coal and Steel Community (C.S.C.), the 
European Atomic Energy Authority (EURATOM), and the European 
Economic Community (the ‘‘Common Market’’). 

In evaluating these and other efforts in the economic realm, we 
need to have a clear view of the mortal challenge with which the West 
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is now confronted, and to which these economic efforts constitute a 
partial response. The greatest danger of the West is its inability or 
unwillingness to understand this challenge. 


The Crisis of the West 


Essentially our crisis arises from the more or less simultaneous 
emergence of three world-shaking revolutions at this point in history: 
a scientific revolution, an ideological revolution, and an ethnical 
revolution. 

The current scientific revolution is centered in the unlocking of 
nuclear energy. We know that historically the last great energy trans- 
formation, the transition from muscular to molecular energy, also 
first took a military form: the invention of gunpowder. In that form, 
it proved fatal to the structure of feudalism and helped to create the 
modern state. In its later industrial application, through the burning 
of coal, it provided the basis for the industrial revolution. The transi- 
tion from molecular to nuclear energy is an even more spectacular 
jump than was the earlier transition from muscular to molecular 
energy. In its first, military, application it seems fated to destroy 
the modern sovereign state as we have known it for the last few cen- 
turies. In its upcoming industrial application (particularly in the 
nuclear fusion process), especially in combination with other far- 
reaching technological innovations (e.g., in the field of automation), 
it could ultimately multiply and diffuse wealth on a scale hitherto 
unimaginable. 


It is the ideological revolution, of Communism, of which we have 
been most aware. Yet our understanding of it has been sadly deficient. 
As a nation which does not take any ideology very seriously, the 
United States has been at a disadvantage in understanding what 
such a doctrine may mean to its proponents. We would achieve a 
more valid conception of its disruptive potentialities if we tried 
to see it in terms of the impact of protestantism on medieval society, 
or of the Doctrine of the Rights of Man on the absolute monarchies 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Above all, we must realize 
that the logical validity of an ideology has little to do with its appeal 
or its effectiveness. Communism is not merely a system of state 
socialism imposed and maintained by brute force, although it is that 
largely. It is also a belief, an ideal, a sort of secular religion for mil- 
lions of adherents. This aspect of communism we underrate only to 
our own great peril. 

The ethnical revolution moves more slowly than the others, yet 
like the others it has a vast historical sweep and tremendous power. 
This is the upsurge of the non-white peoples of the world living pri- 
marily in ‘‘underdeveloped areas.’’ They are revolting not only against 
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exploitation, but even tutelage by the Western World. They are de- 
manding equality not only in formal status, but in living standards. 
Helping to power this revolution is a ‘‘population explosion’’ which 
makes it difficult to achieve any increase in living standards — or even 
to hold present standards—in many underdeveloped areas despite 
frantic efforts to industrialize. Earlier ethnical revolutions, such as 
the expansion of the Moors in the tenth to fourteenth centuries, the 
overrunning of the Roman Empire by North Europeans and the over- 
seas expansion of West Europeans in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, may turn out to have been small affairs compared with the 
ethnical revolution the first earth tremors of which we are now 
experiencing. 

Any one of these revolutions, alone, would have been formidable. 
In combination they look really deadly. Even assuming that a nuclear 
holocaust can be avoided — and one makes this assumption out of 
some inner compulsion rather than on any reasoned estimate of the 
probabilities — the dangers to the West are still incomparably greater 
than those any previous civilization has ever survived. 

Yet not Korea, not Sputniks, not the far graver threats lying 
ahead have so far been able to shake, except momentarily, the Western 
public out of its state of bemused complacency, its preoccupation with 
yesterday’s divisions and quarrels, its fixed determination to continue 
business as usual, its infatuation with a vanished ‘‘normalecy’’ as a 
goal. 


To have the faintest hope of surviving in this maelstrom, the 
West will need to have a sound strategy and to summon every ounce 
of its energy in execution of that strategy. A sound strategy implies 
the right priorities as well as the right objectives, including 1) Max- 
imum and sustained growth; 2) allocation of the largest possible 
proportion of this growth to what might be called survival functions: 
investment; international information and diplomatic activities; scien- 
tifie and technical research; education; and defense (except where 
positive disarmament programs have proved feasible); 3) economic 
development assistance; and 4) economic integration of the West. 


The Problem of Economic Growth 


The single greatest weakness in the Western Alliance, in my view, 
has been the extent to which the growth objective has been ignored, 
and attention and energies diverted to endless fussing over such rela- 
tively minor matters as trade liberalization and currency convertibility. 

The reasons for considering that growth rates are crucial are 
simple. Growth is both an evidence of success and guarantor of future 
success. The emotional exhilaration and security that growth generates 
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will, in my opinion, be fundamental for national morale, as well as 
provide a decisive margin of extra resources in the struggle. 

Comparative growth rates of the West and the Communist bloc 
are far from warranting the complacency with which this matter has 
generally been regarded in the West. From 1953 to 1957, United States 
industrial production grew at a rate of 1.5 per cent a year, and West- 
ern Europe (including the United Kingdom) at a rate of 7 per cent 
a year. Since the United States industrial base is, in very rough terms, 
twice the size of Western Europe’s, one may conclude that the average 
industrial growth of the West in the last few years has been of the 
general order of 3.5 per cent. This would compare with at least 11 
per cent for the Soviet Union, at least 15 per cent for Communist 
China, and above 10 per cent for the other Communist satellites except 
Hungary. While it is true that the Soviet bloc starts from a lower base, 
the discrepancy is not as great as usually assumed. Indications are 
that the Soviet bloc’s output is now roughly equivalent to Western 
Europe’s. If the recent discrepancy in growth rates is maintained, the 
goal of overtaking the United States within two decades seems not 
chimerical. 

To be sure, Soviet industrial growth is purchased at a high price. 
In the first place, it is unbalanced: agricultural production, housing, 
transportation, and services have all been relatively neglected, at times 
even to a point which impedes industrial growth itself. Obviously, more 
effort is going to have to be put by the Soviets into these neglected 
economic sectors. Second, Soviet growth is attained by a system of 
extreme and comprehensive compulsion, which one can without notable 
hyperbole construe as ‘‘slavery.’’ 

To peoples who have always lived in an authoritarian type of 
society, this feature is not as apparent or as distressing as it would 
be to us. Moreover, since opportunity for rising into the controlling 
elite is kept reasonably open, a good share of the potential leaders of 
the opposition is drawn off continually into the ranks of the official 
hierarchy. Thus, despite its own peculiar weaknesses, the spectacular 
industrial growth of the Soviet world must be taken seriously, both in 
terms of military potential and in relation to the whole complex of 
issues summarized under the phrase ‘‘competitive coexistence.’’ 


If it were true, as many Communists and not a few free enterprise 
spokesmen have claimed, that a free society cannot hope to match the 
growth rates set by the Communists, then the long-range outlook would 
be despairing indeed. Fortunately, it is not true. The industrial growth 
rate of 7 per cent established in Europe in the last few years is a 
hopeful portent. So, too, is the performance of the American economy 
in its one year of outstanding success. That year was 1953. Starting 
from a situation in 1952 in which there was already full employment, 
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the American economy registered in 1953 an increase in industrial 
output of 8 per cent. An industrial growth rate of 7 per cent to 8 per 
cent, which has actually been achieved by the West, would not be 
significantly behind the rates established by Communist nations when 
due account is taken of Communist neglect of the non-industrial 
sectors. If the West is able to maintain such a growth rate year after 
year, it will command the resources required for its survival. Other- 
wise, it will not. 

Why has the West fallen so far below its demonstrated capacity 
for industrial growth? Here I can only list summarily a few elements 
in the problem which I consider especially important. 1) Lack of a 
sense of urgency; 2) public ignorance of the relationship between 
growth and expansionary fiscal policy (e.g., the growth in 1953 was 
accompanied by a $6 billion expansionary balance in the Federal cash 
budget, while the slowdown of 1956 and 1957 leading to the recession 
of 1958 was accompanied by a contractionary balance of nearly $7 
billion over these two years); 3) confusion between demand inflation 
and cost inflation, with the attempt to treat the latter disease with 
the medicines appropriate for the former; 4) failure to understand the 
key role of debt formation in economic growth! and various popular 
misconceptions about public debt as, e.g., that it is necessarily connected 
with larger government spending or that it implies heavier taxes; 
5) failure to remove disincentives to savings and investment, such as 
low interest rates, and over-progressive tax rates discouraging to risk- 
bearing and extra effort, and on the other side, unwillingness to tax 
consumption heavily enough to push more income into savings. 


Coordinated Growth Policies 


Very little has been done in concert by the Western Allies, that is, 
explicitly directed toward maximum growth, though some joint pro- 
grams have contributed much to this objective. The most important of 
these was the Marshall Plan or European Recovery Plan. This was 
conceived as a temporary injection of United States resources into 
Western Europe (and Eastern Europe too, had the U.S.S.R. consented) 
to bring about a restoration of European production and trade to 
prewar levels, and to avoid the danger of internal economic breakdown, 
which would have been aggressively exploited by the Communists. 

Under this program, about $15 billion in economie aid was dis- 
pensed, mostly in Europe, between 1947 and 1950. By that time, 
Western Europe’s industrial production had risen to one quarter above 
prewar levels, and agriculture had reached, or slightly surpassed, 


1 See the fundamental article on this by Dr. Paul W. McCracken of the Council 
of Economic Advisors, ‘The Debt Problem and Economic Growth,” in Michigan Business 
Review, November, 1956. 
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prewar output. International trade had risen even more —to one and 
a half times the level existing before the war. European ‘‘recovery”’ 
was completed, though this did not bring about the equilibrium in the 
balance of payments between Europe and the dollar area that had been 
hoped for. It became apparent that fundamental changes had mean- 
while taken place in the international economy, giving rise to prob- 
lems that would not quickly or easily disappear. Thereafter, European 
economic growth, aided by another $5 billion of U. S. economic aid 
from 1951 to 1953, continued at an encouraging pace which, as indi- 
cated above, was much more rapid than in the United States. 

The contribution of the E.R.P. program to this advance was basic. 
First, a massive injection of new resources — undoubtedly the most 
striking example in history of an economic blood transfusion — sup- 
plied the crucial margin which made recovery and rapid progress 
possible. Second, under cover of the program, American administrators, 
economists, and production experts were able to supply a considerable 
amount of guidance, exhortation, and pressure in the direction of 
basic economic and industrial reform. While much of this was heavily 
resented, most of it was extremely beneficial. (Europe, it must not be 
forgotten, had passed the whole interwar period in relative economic 
stagnation.? Had it been otherwise, nazism and World War II would 
probably never have occurred!) Productivity teams visiting the United 
States returned to spread the gospel of low profit margins, high out- 
put policies, rising wage levels geared to productivity increases, and 
the development of mass markets. It took some time for the new current 
of ideas to make itself felt, but the surprising efflorescence of business 
activity and prosperity in Europe in the last few years owes far more 
than has yet been acknowledged to the missionary activities of the 
American Marshall Plan bureaucracy. 

The third major contribution of the Marshall Plan was that it 
gave birth to an important institution — the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation — which itself contributed notably to 
European economic growth. 

Several O.E.E.C. operations had a direct bearing on production. 
The first was the European Productivity Agency established in Paris 
in 1953, which was designed to carry on the missionary work in the 
productivity field inaugurated by Marshall Plan enthusiasts. Technical 
ideas were diffused throughout Europe, meetings and seminars of all 
sorts were held, teams were sent not only from Europe to America, 
but from one European country to another to learn what they could 
of superior methods abroad. Operations have been financed from the 
$2.5 million originally contributed by the United States of America 


2 See Ingvar Svennilson, Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy, Geneva, 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 1954. 
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and $7.5 million in local currencies from the E.R.P. counterpart funds, 
plus contributions of 150 million French frances from member countries. 


The second innovation was of great potential significance. This 
was the institution of the Annual Review. At these reviews the chief 
planning, economie or financial officials of one government (or their 
deputies) would be subject to intensive examination by a panel of 
officials from others. These examinations were designed to assess the 
general economic programs of the countries being examined, with 
special emphasis on their monetary-fiscal policies and their effects 
on foreign trade and payments. Particularly if a nation were de- 
veloping a substantial deficit or surplus in its foreign balance of 
payments, pointed questions might be asked as to whether appropriate 
monetary-fiscal policies were being followed to bring about an adjust- 
ment. The significance of this exercise was that matters hitherto sup- 
posed to be purely ‘‘internal’’ and not subject to international comment 
were thrown open for discussion by a sympathetic but objective jury 
of the nation’s peers. This exposure to criticism proved of great value 
both in making nations more aware of the international implications 
of their ‘‘domestic’’ policies and in inducing a more cooperative 
‘*Kuropean-wide’’ point of view. It provided a liberal education in 
modern fiscal policy to some of the more backward finance ministries, 
and it strengthened the hands of progressive modern-minded officials 
within their own countries, since they could urge, in defense of difficult 
measures, that they were required in order to pass the Annual Review. 
Gradually the idea emerged that the nations must seek to ‘‘harmonize”’ 
their fiscal-monetary policies with the objective of avoiding unneces- 
sary unemployment and waste of resources on the one hand, or excess 
demand and avoidable price increases on the other. 


The 0.E.E.C. has also maintained helpful programs for improving 
managerial education, for development of progressive trade unionism, 
for coordination of technological research, for the rationalization of 
the construction industry, for the modernization of retailing and other 
sectors of distribution, for improved agricultural methods, for research 
and training in the field of area development, and for atomic energy 
development. 

The O.E.E.C. contribution to production has, however, been in 
large part indirect. Especially through its Trade and Payment Or- 
ganization —the European Payments Union —it has strengthened 
production by strengthening international trade, which in most Euro- 
pean countries provides a far larger part of normal demand than in 
the United States. The E.P.U. accomplished this task by providing 
a mechanism for multilateral clearing of balances among O.E.E.C. 
states, and for the extension of short-term credits to finance temporary 
imbalances between members. This permitted a considerably higher 
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volume of trade than would have proved possible if accounts had had 
to be currently balanced, especially on a bilateral basis. Also under 
O0.E.E.C. auspices, quantitative restrictions on trade were sharply 
reduced. All but a few countries have removed quantitative restrictions 
on up to 90 per cent of their trade with other O.E.E.C. countries, and 
even dollar trade has been notably liberalized by O.E.E.C. countries, 
up to 54 per cent in 1957. 


While the primary purpose of the O.E.E.C. has been a gradual 
liberalization of trade and payments as the financial reserves of the 
members improved, it could quite well be used in the inverse sense — 
i.e., for the re-imposition of quantitative and exchange controls—if the 
circumstances required. A continuation and deepening of the United 
States recession, for example, if accompanied by a marked decline in 
the outflow of United States dollars (such as occurred in 1929-33, 
1937-38, and 1949-50) could very well stimulate some such defensive 
reflex on the part of the O.E.E.C., thereby assuring that scarce dollar 
availabilities would be conserved for expenditure only on high priority 
dollar imports essential to the maintenance of production. 


Survival Priorities 


Aside from their more rapid rate of growth, the Soviet societies 
appear to have a major advantage over the Western societies in their 
superior ability to canalize resources into survival functions. Soviet 
expenditures for defense, for international information, representation, 
subversion and espionage activities constitute a larger share of 
national income than in the case of Western nations. The Soviets 
apparently also maintain a higher rate of investment — and this would 
seem to be a major factor responsible for their higher growth rates. 
Perhaps most crucial of all is the massive Soviet program for scientific 
and engineering education and research, which is threatening to leave 
the West far behind. Here, above all, the Soviet ability to canalize 
resources into survival functions is paying big dividends. 


The only type of survival function given any extraordinary 
priority in the Western Alliance has been military expenditure. This 
is one field where deliberate attempts have been made to step up the 
allocation of resources to survival functions as a matter of high na- 
tional strategy. Moreover, this is one field where a real effort was made 
to approach the problem in a coordinated way and to share the burden 
on some equitable basis. The substantial failure of this attempt is a 
demonstration of the serious limitations on Western unity. 

In mid-1950, NATO had just developed certain strategic military 
objectives, known as the Medium Term Defense Plan. A Defense 
Finance and Economic Committee had been appointd under NATO 
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to survey defense expenditures and capabilities, but its tentative discus- 
sions of the pooling of effort had met with little encouragement. 
Suddenly, the outbreak of the Korean war gave new urgency to 
the NATO effort. It was determined to place a substantial United 
States force in Europe, to incorporate German units into the Western 
defense force, and to obtain large increases in the defense efforts of 
all NATO members. To achieve this last objective, the United States 
offered, in a series of bilateral transactions, to provide to NATO 
countries all the heavy weapons and equipment (with training in their 
use) that they were willing to put to effective use. This meant that 
the recipients would have to raise the necessary military forces and 
provide them with the necessary light equipment, ete. The United 
States offered, in addition, to continue a foreign aid program which 
would help to finance any balance of payment difficulties that might 
arise from the shifting of additional resources to defense purposes. 


As the rearmament program took concrete shape, the enormous 
costs involved induced a certain discouragement. Efforts were made 
to effect savings by specialization of effort and by standardization of 
equipment. In fact, little was accomplished along either of these lines 
except incidentally. Each nation wished its own military effort to be 
sufficiently balanced so that it would not have to depend on sup- 
plementation from its NATO partners to make its own contribution 
usable. Moreover, nations contributing heavily in military manpower 
were inclined to consider that contributions of other countries in 
matériel or economic resources could not be readily equated with 
manpower contributions. Some standardization was achieved as an 
incidental result of the fact that most of the continental nations used 
United States equipment, and even United States offshore procurement 
was generally of weapons built to United States specifications. 

It was not possible, however, to ignore the vexing subject of equity 
in the distribution of the burden. It was felt that each nation ought 
to contribute a fair share of its manpower, physical product, and 
financial resources to the common task. However, beyond statistical 
and exchange rate difficulties lay the basic quasi-philosophical prob- 
lems of what constituted true equity in burden sharing. Should it be 
a simple proportionate ratio of national capabilities — with each coun- 
try maintaining a military expenditure of, say, 10 per cent or 15 per 
eent of G.N.P., and contributing an equal share of its manpower to 
defense services? 


Alternatively, should a ‘‘progressive taxation’’ type of burden- 
sharing be attempted with a proportionally heavier load on the richer 
countries? If so, who was to settle the degree of progresswity of the 
rates applied, and how was the consent of the legislatures of the coun- 
tries concerned to be obtained? Issues of this sort can be settled within 
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a single country in the legislative process. Since, however, the NATO 
countries had no common legislative organs, there was no real basis 
for a solution. 


By September of 1951, at the Ottawa Conference of NATO, it had 
become clear that no agreement on a formula for equitable distribution 
of the burden could be reached. Moreover, by this time the arms bill 
implied in the projected NATO buildup had been ‘‘costed’’ and the 
amounts were frighteningly large. Thus the Ottawa Conference had to 
face up to the fact that not only were the members unable to agree 
on how to share the cost of an adequate European defense system — 
they were unwilling to buy that much defense no matter how the 
costs were shared. 


At this juncture the problem was turned over to a panel called 
the Temporary Council Committee of Ministers, popularly called ‘‘The 
Three Wise Men.’’ Messrs. Harriman, Plowden, and Monnet, who were 
asked to come up with an answer reconciling defense requirements with 
a realistic estimate of politico-economie capabilities. Their answer, after 
a period of intensive investigation, was to cut sharply back on the 
military goals and to propose specific military budget increases for 
each member state. The Belgians protested that these specific budget 
recommendations were beyond the terms of reference of the T.C.C. 
Some other nations simply ignored the recommendations. Others 
accepted them and tried to implement them. In the end, however, 
NATO fell further and further behind in its planned buildup of 
forces — to an extent which rendered questionable its utility as a shield 
for the defense of Western Europe. Gradually the concept took shape 
that its primary function was a deterrent, a trip-wire which would 
unloose ‘‘massive retaliation’’ once the boundary line was crossed. As 
the Soviet capacity for massive counter-retaliation grew, the adequacy 
and realism of this strategic concept was also increasingly questioned. 
At the present time the strategic objective of NATO forces remains 
ambiguous, with a strong suspicion that economic considerations have 
been at least as important as military ones in shaping their present 
size and composition. 


European Integration 


Integration is essentially the process of breaking down barriers to 
the free flow of goods, labor, and capital within a given area, thereby 
increasing the interdependence and specialization of the parts and the 
productivity of the whole. Removal of the barriers to trade, summar- 
ized by the term ‘‘liberalization,’’ is usually the first step. 

United States economic policy since the war has strongly favored 
liberalization — with certain inconsistencies, to be sure. Much of West- 
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ern effort in the international economic field has been absorbed in the 
attempt to liberalize trade between the dollar area and the rest of the 
world. This has partly reflected a desire to promote American exports. 
But also it has been based in part on the genuine conviction that freer 
trade will render great services in invigorating foreign economies and 
inducing greater productivity through national specialization along 
lines determined by comparative advantage. Most of the effort toward 
trade liberalization has been undertaken in a wider organizational 
context than the Western Alliance, and so need not be discussed here. 


It is only within Europe, itself, that efforts toward integration 
have been pursued in the spirit of strengthening the unity of the 
West — or at least of a major segment of the West. The contributions 
of the O.E.E.C. along these lines have been discussed above. There 
remains to be described very briefly the major historic changes now 
under way in connection with the formation of the European Economic 
Community. 


Important working experience with the problems of a customs 
union and common market were provided by Benelux and the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. Benelux, beginning as a customs 
union of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, has now nearly 
achieved the state of complete economic union. The Coal and Steel 
Community which commenced operations in 1953 was envisaged from 
the beginning as merely the first step in the evolution of an economic 
union between France, Germany, Italy, and Benelux. While it applied 
only to the two commodities of coal and steel, the basic treaty by which 
it was established contained a framework readily applicable to other 
industries. Encouraging progress was made toward the establishment 
of free trade between the members in coal and steel. Adjustments 
were not as difficult as feared and were facilitated by special C.S.C. 
provisions for aiding displaced workers and for loans to industries 
having to reconvert. 

The success of the C.S.C. encouraged the taking of the next step. 
This was the formation of the European Economie Community, and 
the special European Atomic Energy Community, EURATOM, which 
began functioning in January, 1958. These institutions are intended to, 
and in all likelihood will, radically transform the economies of Western 
Europe in the next fifteen years. 


The primary impetus of the move was political: to bring about 
‘fan even closer union among the European peoples.’’ This is to be 
accomplished by letting down the barriers to trade and migration and 
to capital investments among the six members over a twelve to fifteen 
year period. Attempts will be made to reduce wage differentials, 
especially those arising out of differences in social legislation and 
social security charges, so as to equalize competitive conditions. Re- 
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strictive activities of cartels will be combatted. Substantial investment 
funds are being set up to help industries adjust to the new conditions, 
to retrain workers who may be displaced, and to make large invest- 
ments in Africa, which will be closely associated with the European 
Economie Community. Attempts will be made to ‘‘harmonize’’ fiscal 
and monetary policies in order to keep the balance of payments of the 
six nations in equilibrium with one another, and methods of financing 
temporary deficits will be provided. 

The external tariff of the E.E.C. will, for most products, be set 
at the average rate of the separate tariffs applied for each item by 
the six countries on January, 1957. The internal tariffs, i.e., the tariffs 
applied against one another, will be reduced by three stages on a more 
or less rigid timetable, with limited exceptions subject to review. 


E.E.C. should confer two major economic benefits on Europe. 
With a number of consumers nearly equivalent to the United States 
(though with a purchasing power of only about one-third that of the 
United States), the E.E.C. should be ripe for true mass production 
under which items can be produced in uniform series running into the 
millions. Only in this way can the maximum advantages of scale and 
the highest levels of productivity be achieved. A second advantage is 
that the exposure of producers within each nation to the competition 
of producers in all the others without a protective barrier of tariffs 
and quotas, should have an extremely dynamic effect. The extent to 
which this benefit will actually materialize will depend in large part 
on the vigor with which the anti-cartel provisions of the treaty are 
implemented. 


What is important about the E.E.C. is not what is on paper; it is 
what is in the minds of most Europeans. In an important sense the 
E.E.C. is already a living actuality. European business has accepted 
the fact that it will happen, and is already busily at work reorganizing 
production to accord with the new conditions which will prevail. Many 
of these changes are irreversible. It seems at least as likely that the 
time period for the transition to full liberalization will be shortened 
(as suggested by Camille Gutt and others) as that it will fail to be 
achieved within the presently alloted span. The chief danger to the 
fruition of E.E.C. plans arises from the dangerous balance of pay- 
ments position of France as a result of the Algerian rebellion. Unless 
and until Algeria is pacified, it seems unlikely that France will be able 
to honor its commitments to liberalize under the E.E.C. treaty. 

The European Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) Treaty 
envisages the comparative development by the E.E.C. partners of an 
installed nuclear capacity of 15 million kilowatts by 1967, saving 
Europe annually the equivalent of 40 to 45 million tons of coal im- 
ports, and $600 to $700 million a year in foreign exchange. This is an 
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extremely ambitious program and will be heavily dependent on the 
necessary cooperation from the United States and the United Kingdom. 
It should, if it succeeds, contribute notably to European integration, 
as well as European prosperity. 

The idea of a Free Trade Area, which would include at least 
the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Austria, and the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as the E.E.C. countries, has encountered serious 
opposition. The technical difficulties of having two organizations side 
by side with different rules are formidable, but not perhaps compel- 
ling. More fundamental is the unwillingness of various E.E.C. business 
groups to allow the British access to E.E.C. markets at what they con- 
sider ‘‘bargain rates,’’ i.e., without accepting the full obligation of 
E.E.C. membership. 


While the governments of the E.E.C. nations, including France, 
have accepted in principle the idea of a Free Trade Area, they have 
not been able, as yet, to agree on a particular formula. More important, 
they have not been able to overcome the deep-seated opposition to the 
idea in politically influential circles, and it is doubtful whether they 
could get a favorable vote for it in their national legislatures. The 
ultimate suecess of the Free Trade Area project remains therefore 
problematical. 


East-West Trade 


The United States system of security controls over trade goes back 
to 1948 when all United States exports to Soviet bloc countries were 
made subject to licensing. Under this system, which is still in operation, 
goods are classified according to their presumed strategic importance, 
and only shipments of non-strategic goods are normally authorized. 
The United States Department of Commerce is responsible for the 
administration of this program. 


On the initiative of the United States, an informal international 
organization — the so-called Consultative Group Coordinating Com- 
mittee — was established in Paris in 1950 for the purpose of coordinat- 
ing the policies of the Western allies and their associates with regard 
to strategic trade controls. The primary efforts of the United States 
Government to secure international cooperation on economic defense 
matters have been made through the Paris group. With the passage of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Controls Act of 1951 (Battle Act), 
continued receipt of United States economic aid was made contingent 
upon the application by beneficiary countries of adequate security 
controls over exports. (No withdrawal of aid under this Act has yet 
occurred.) The upshot of these various efforts and pressures is that 
the industrial countries of the Free World now embargo all equipment 
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to the Eastern bloc countries of arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
and atomic energy materials, and also all exports of certain types of 
machinery that would add to the Soviet bloe’s war potential. Shipments 
of other strategic materials are embargoed to Communist China and 
are limited to other Eastern bloc countries by quantitative controls. 


In addition to direct export controls the nations in the Paris 
group also cooperate in preventing the diversion to Soviet bloc countries 
of strategic shipments ostensibly consigned to friendly countries. 
National authorities are now cooperating to an increasing extent in 
detecting evasions in each other’s countries. This system of controls 
leaves individual countries with some latitude for trading with the 
Soviet bloc. While no country has breached its embargo on arms, 
ammunition, and atomic energy materials, some have insisted on making 
small shipments of other strategic commodities, and most countries 
other than the United States place no limitations on the export of 
non-strategie goods. The United States has maintained a total embargo 
on trade with Communist China and North Korea on the grounds that 
these are unrepentent aggressor nations, which have been engaged in 
active hostilities with the United States and have never arranged 
permanent peace terms. This embargo is administered by the Treasury 
Department’s Foreign Assets Control Division. 


Despite some friction over the extent and nature of enforcement 
of controls, the present system functions reasonably well and over a 
large area of the Free World. 


How much good this whole program has accomplished is another 
matter. The rapidity of the Soviet industrial and military buildup 
suggests that any significant shortages that may have been accentuated 
by strategic trade controls have been successfully overcome by Com- 
munist bloe sources, or by evasion of the controls. The possibility even 
exists that the accentuation of shortages through the operation of 
controls may have led to an intensification of efforts to repair any 
vulnerable points in its economy. It seems likely that Communist China 
has been somewhat more vulnerable to this type of economic warfare, 
particularly in forcing it into greater dependence on the U.S.S.R. for 
its industrial needs, and immobilizing some of its equipment. 

Nevertheless, on balance, this program can hardly be said to have 
made any really substantial contribution to Western security in the 
long run. Such measures may even be dangerous in creating a Western 
mood of reassurance which is utterly unfounded, and diverting atten- 
tion from the possible programs upon which in the end our security 
will depend. 


Some benefits have been alleged from these programs in terms of 
preventing our Free World partners from being lured into excessive 
dependence on Communist bloc trade. This objective, however, would 
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in some cases be more successfully accomplished by opening our own 
markets more widely than we have. Growing trade with the Com- 
munist bloe for many countries, such as Japan, may be the only way 
in which economic expansion can be maintained. Where this trade is 
not in strategic goods, it is difficult to see why the West and its Free 
World allies do not gain by the process. The dangers of political 
pressures by the Soviets in consequence of Western trade entanglement 
are real, but might perhaps be countered more effectively by the 
creation of special Western economic defense arrangements. Such 
arrangements might provide Communist bloc trade partners of the 
Free World with alternative supplies or markets if the Communists 
ever used an established trade dependency as an instrument of 
coercion. 

In any ease, trade with the Communist bloe is recently on the 
increase. Between 1954 and 1956, Free World exports to the Soviet bloc 
rose from $700 million to $1.1 billion, and to Communist China from 
$800 million to $1.3 billion. There are heavy pressures toward a further 
expansion of this trade, and these pressures will be accentuated by the 
current United States recession, and the parallel slowdown of internal 
growth in Europe. 


The Challenge of the Underdeveloped World 


In the long run, the vast populations and resources of the under- 
developed world may well be decisive in the outcome of the West’s 
struggle for survival. There has been increasing recognition of this 
among a small group of government and academic experts and business- 
men, who have given close study to the problem, but there is little 
evidence that the Western electorates have yet reached even an 
elementary comprehension of what is at stake. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc starts out with great ideological advantages 
in this field. Its claimed identification with the have-nots, its propa- 
ganda attacks on imperialism, its identification of private capital as 
exploitation, its justification of expropriation — all appeal profoundly 
to the poor and the disadvantaged. 

The bloc has now gone on to a positive program of aid to the 
underdeveloped countries which is much larger and politically more 
effective than was anticipated. Total offers of aid to underdeveloped 
countries now amount to $1.9 billion, including some military aid. Most 
of this aid is in the form of easy credits, on very favorable interest 
terms of 2.5 per cent, with provision for partial repayment in com- 
modities or local currencies. No economie justification is apparently 
required for the projects to be financed. The recipient government is 
given carte blanche. Most of the projects are industrial: the loan of 
$115 million for a steel mill in India, the construction of a $175 
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million aluminum plant in Yugoslavia, a $10 million petroleum re- 
finery in Syria, ete. A large technical assistance program is also under 
way. It is believed that in the first half of 1957 there were some 2,000 
Sino-Soviet bloc technicians who provided assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. 


Soviet resources are fully adequate to carry out these programs. 
It has been estimated that Soviet bloe foreign assistance programs 
eould be doubled without absorbing more than 5 per cent of the an- 
ticipated increases in Soviet bloe output. 


The West has had no concerted program of foreign aid to counter 
this. The United States has had unilateral aid programs of substantial 
size, but most of these have been outside the underdeveloped areas, or 
of a military or military-support character. Aid expenditures of a 
genuinely economic-development character in underdeveloped nations 
probably have not totaled much more than about $3 billion from the 
start of the aid program in 1948 up to the middle of 1957. These pro- 
grams have often been less attractive to the recipients— in interest 
rate, terms of repayment, controls over use, or especially in political 
visibility — than the Soviet aid projects. Substantial aid has also been 
rendered by France to its African dependencies and territories, but 
these have been closely aligned to its own political and economic ob- 
jetives. The United Kingdom (with the aid of some other Common- 
wealth countries) has distributed significant but smaller amounts of 
development assistance to India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, and 
British Borneo under the Colombo Plan. To a considerable extent, 
however, these were financed by the running down of sterling balances, 
i.e., by the repayment of existing British debts to these areas. 


It is generally acknowledged that development aid on the scale 
hitherto given touches only the fringes of the problem, and that the 
existing program would have to be expanded many times over to 
provide all the resources which could be constructively employed in 
urgently needed and sound development programs. The burden of such 
expenditures could, of course, be much more readily borne by the West 
if favorable rates of growth, such as those discussed in the first part 
of this article, were maintained. 


Coordination of effort among the Western allies would also be 
helpful in this field, if it could be achieved. Recommendations have 
repeatedly been made that NATO implement its elauses on economic 
cooperation by undertaking to coordinate foreign development aid 
programs in this sense. So far, however, the United States Government 
has fought shy of appearing to collaborate along these lines with 
nations which are still tainted with the stigma of colonialism in the 
eyes of some underdeveloped countries. Prospects of Western coopera- 
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tion in dealing with this major problem seem therefore currently no 
brighter than in other fields. 


Our survey of Western economic cooperation up to date is cer- 
tainly not encouraging. The most hopeful observation one can make, 
perhaps, is that the West has so far not remotely begun to understand 
what it is up against. Perhaps when it does, it will find the strength 
to make the sacrifices it needs to make, the courage to embrace new 
solutions, and the humility to work with others in doing what needs 
to be done. This will all come about more easily if the West is for- 
tunate enough to find leaders with sufficient historical imagination 
to recognize the emergence of novelty in human affairs, and with 
enough prophetic quality to infuse the people with a determination to 
accept the challenge with which destiny has confronted them. 
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NATO MILITARY STRATEGY IN TRANSITION 


By Harry Howe Ransom 


Almost automatically one begins, guided by the habits of the past 
half-dozen years, by stating that the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is in transition. Now NATO is in transition to the missile and 
outer space age. The Pandora’s Box containing missiles with nuclear 
warheads has been opened within the Western Alliance. 


NATO’s road to the future is full of the rocks and debris of doubt 
and fear and the unmarked twists and turns of an era in which the 
weaponry created by man is of uncertain utility as an instrument of 
politics. One major turning point in NATO’s military strategy was 
the decision to build the Shield upon a tactical atomic weapon founda- 
tion. More recently another great turning point in the history of the 
Western Alliance was reached when the Russians literally wrote in 
the sky with their rockets that man had achieved another quantum 
jump in his power to destroy. The Russians lost little time in attempt- 
ing to convert technological gain into attainment of long-sought diplo- 
matic goals: the neutralization of vital parts of Europe and a weaken- 
ing of the Western military alliance. 

It would be foolhardy, writing in the early months of 1958, to 
predict NATO’s specific response to the new military environment. 
No one knows what will be the outcome of the spring, 1958, delibera- 
tions of NATO’s future military strategy and programs by the foreign 
ministers, defense ministers, and military committees of the Western 
Alliance. Nor is it clear what, if anything, will result, in the form of 
disengagement, from another summit conference, likely to be held 
sometime in the latter half of 1958. 

Yet there are discernible trends of thought about the proper 
strategic response to a shifting balance of East-West power, and about 
the military requirements called for by the ever-shifting maneuvers 
which are the product of the calculating minds of the Kremlin. It is 
bootless, at this distance, to recommend a specific military plan for 
the Western Alliance. The purpose of this article, therefore, is to - 
trace the evolution of NATO strategy, to outline the dimensions of 
the current debate over the military future of the Alliance, and to 
set forth some general requirements for Western security in the face 
of new threats. Inevitably, the discussion will center upon the concept 
of such popular currency — disengagement. 
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NATO: A Proving Ground 


Name almost any politico-military problem of the nuclear age 
(other than, say, the operational difficulties of jungle warfare) and 
NATO provides a laboratory, a testing ground, an in-the-flesh exam- 
ple of the various difficulties inherent in a strategy based upon the 
terrifying weapons which scientists and modern technology have pro- 
duced. The chief difficulty comes always when one would make these 
new weapons a servant of polities; and when one tries to sustain among 
the ‘‘Fifteen Nations’’ sufficient common ground to preserve a truly 
effective alliance. 


NATO is a proving ground, for such problems as: 


(1) Making nuclear military power a useful instrument of 
polities, 


(2) Maintaining an alliance of separately sovereign nations, the 
common interests of which often evaporate on a given sub- 
stantive issue, 


(3) Integrating military factors with political factors into a 
truly unified Western Alliance strategy, 


(4) Achieving effective and meaningful East-West armament 
limitation. 


The current strategic objective of the Alliance is clear. Nowhere 
has this been stated more succinctly than by NATO’s Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, General Lauris Norstad. NATO’s purpose, 
declares its SACEUR, is ‘‘to deepen the deterrent to another great 
aggression that could wreck civilization; and also, by means of the 
covering Shield, to save civilization from being whittled away by 
forays and incursions which otherwise could be halted only by invok- 
ing our full apparatus of destruction.’’ 

General Norstad’s words convey the central military meaning of 
NATO; they lay bare the basic assumptions underlying NATO’s mili- 
tary strategy and program. At this point it must be emphasized that 
NATO’s military capability today is the result of the plans and pro- 
grams of three, four, or even six years ago. The complexity of modern 
weapons systems, while adding to the mobility and firepower of the 
military unit, also confront the military planner with the ponderous 
and challenging requirement of forecasting accurately the future 
politico-military environment. This means that the decisions of 1958 
will be reflected in NATO’s military posture some years hence. 

The central question about NATO today is whether the basic 
assumptions revealed in General Norstad’s words above are attuned 
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to the realities of the future politico-military requirements of the 
Western Alliance. In other words, will the Sword of the Strategic Air 
Command and other atomic retaliatory capabilities effectively deter 
the multi-pronged Soviet threats; and will the Shield of NATO’s 
meager (by Soviet comparison) ground divisions ‘‘save civilization 
from being whittled away’’? 

Are such assumptions valid; are they beyond challenge? A corol- 
lary question is whether the risks of continuing to implement the above- 
stated assumptions are greater than the risks involved in adopting 
radical new proposals for Western security. The reality may be that 
the decisions and programs of NATO, based perhaps upon fallacious 
assumptions, already have taken the Western Alliance beyond the 
point of no return. It may be that the West is inextricably committed, 
infrastructure and all, to a strategy of terror, threatening both Russia 
and the West with the unnerving possibility of a mistake in judge- 
ment or a malfunctioning of machinery, and sustaining a high degree 
of risk that a thermonuclear holocaust will suddenly occur. 

Such doubts and fears about existing military assumptions and 
an undercurrent of waning confidence in America’s future intentions, 
have stimulated another great debate about the status of the Western 
Alliance. These doubts and fears have brought renewed and sustained 
interest in disengagement as an alternative to the existing Western 
and Central European tinderbox. Would it not, many persons are 
asking, be safer in the longer run to remove certain explosive pieces 
of real estate as potential battlefields between the East and West? 
The answer is not clear, for the pressures creating the pleas for a 
radical reappraisal and revision of basic assumptions meet head-on 
with status quo-ism, with conflicting estimates of the true threats to 
Western security, with a lack of consensus on military strategy both 
within and between principal NATO nations. Thus another great 
debate is joined. 


Evolution of NATO Strategy 


Before coming to the heart of the debate —the concept of dis- 
engagement — let us trace briefly the evolution of the strategy of the 
Western Alliance. NATO was the child of fear, born in 1949, out of 
parents guilty of gross strategic delinquency in the period 1945-48. 
Its military structure was the Western response to bold Communist 
aggression in the years immediately following World War II. This 
aggression, highlighted by the backstage Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia and the bald aggression on center stage in the Berlin Blockade, 
set in motion the steps leading up to NATO’s official birth in April, 
1949. 

Thus a military alliance, designed as a negative force to counter 
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Soviet thrusts westward, was constructed upon a European economy 
which the United States had already begun to resuscitate with Marshall 
Plan aid. In the North Atlantic Treaty the United States joined ten 
European nations and Canada in solemn pledge to regard an attack 
upon one as an attack upon all. This commitment in effect extended 
in specific terms the live frontiers of the United States into the heart 
of Europe —a profound revolution in American foreign policy. Pre- 
cipitous post-war demobilization had left the United States, like 
Europe, militarily weak. Possessing an atomic monopoly —soon to be 
broken by the Soviets — American armed forces were, other than in 
atomic bombers, a hollow shell, which the Korean War was soon to 
demonstrate. 

The major part of 1949 and 1950 was spent in planning the 
foundation on which to construct NATO’s military apparatus. The 
planning assumptions seem to have been based upon World War II 
concepts. Recall the goal of ninety NATO divisions! Not until early 
1951 did NATO have a Supreme Commander, in the person of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. By this time the United States was creating 
large-scale military power out of vast economic resources, both to fill 
the Korean War pipeline and to bolster NATO forces, again out of 
fear generated by outward manifestations of Communist aggressive 
intent. 

The first objective of NATO was to revitalize internal security 
forces in some of the original twelve member nations needing a bulwark 
against endemic communism. Later the scope and goals of NATO were 
broadened. The scope was extended even further with the incorpora- 
tion into the Alliance of Greece and Turkey in 1952, and West Ger- 
many in 1955. Also added were NATO naval commands in the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. 


Thus, as earlier suggested, NATO has been in transition since its 
inception. The political barometers within its member nations have 
fluctuated wildly. In the years of NATO’s evolution, for example, 
France has been militarily preoccupied with its wars in Indochina and 
Algeria. Great Britain, as well as France, experienced the ill-fated 
Middle Eastern adventure. Germany has been slow to recover from 
her psychological unpreparedness for active and heavy participation 
in the military defense of Western Europe, yet has been very fast to 
recover her economic pre-eminence in Europe. Ohers of the ‘‘ Fifteen 
Nations,’’ from Norway to Turkey, have had their serious inter-allied 
points of difference; and have exhibited a fluctuating indifference 
to their NATO military commitments. 


Meanwhile Soviet Russian military power has continued to grow, 
even as its control over satellites in the Soviet bloc has weakened. 
Russia’s atomic stockpiles — including both tactical and strategic 
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devices — have mounted, and Soviet rocket and missile capabilities 
have been demonstrated for all the world to see. One consequence of 
all this is that the United Kingdom has become, more concretely than 
ever before, a strategic part of the European continent, and American 
bases which are the sheath for the Sword have a new and serious 
vulnerability. 

All of these, and other developments, have called for readjust- 
ments and revisions in military strategy. To the original NATO 
military problem of how to prevent Russians from overrunning 
Europe have been added: how to prevent the Russians from achiev- 
ing, as they are apt at doing, their objectives by other than military 
means; and how to reduce the increasing risk that a thermonuclear 
war might be set off unintentionally by one side or the other. 


NATO strategy has tended to become a carbon copy of United 
States strategy, namely, deterrence. It is clear that total military 
forces assigned to NATO are inadequate for winning a war with 
Soviet forces; NATO forces-in-being are only sufficiently large to act 
as a Shield to slow down an attack. And there is doubt today about 
the Shield’s durability in the face of Soviet weapon modernization. 
Even so, these forces provide some psychological security as a demon- 
stration of Allied unity and will. 

One basie change in NATO plans over the years has involved a 
turn from a defensive to a ‘‘forward’’ strategy. NATO forces plan 
to fight not at the Rhine but as far as possible to the eastward, and 
will fight, as a result of crucial decisions in 1954, with nuclear weap- 
ons of every type, as required to devastate enemy forces and territory. 


The deterrent Sword is the United States Strategic Air Command, 
supplemented by British strategie bombing forces, United States 
Navy’s bombing capabilities, and tactical aircraft and missiles launched 
from bases on the European continent. The ground forces on the 
Continent are NATO’s Shield. 

The success of such strategy and forces has been clearly dependent 
upon two basic requisites: (1) continued United States superiority, or 
at least parity, in nuclear weapons and their delivery systems — the 
Sword; (2) the maintenance of a combined-forces Shield, with Ger- 
man military power as the basic ingredient. 

The great debate of 1957-1958 over the future strategy of the 
Western Alliance has been the result of doubt about the fulfillment 
of these requirements in the new military and political environment 
which is the Western Europe of 1958. This new debate centers upon 
doubts and fears about the sharpness of the Sword and the sturdiness 
of the Shield in the new strategic environment. At the root of the 
matter is the doubt in many European minds whether the growing 
Russian military capability will not make the United States unwilling 
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to risk obliteration of the American continent in order to protect 
Europe. 


Disengagement: A New Great Debate 

The Soviet Union, with debatable intent, has been beating the 
drums loudly for proposals to de-nuclearize a zone in Central Europe, 
and for other forms of disengagement. Opposition parties in England 
and on the Continent, playing to public sentiment and fear about 
H-bombers now hovering over England and about missile sites soon 
to make Western nations prime targets for Soviet attack, have pro- 
duced a ground swell of support for some form of disengagement, 
Peoples must feel that their leaders are trying to remove the atomic 
powder keg or at least are trying to toss water upon its ignited fuse. 
The heavy burden of armament, and general frustration and weariness 
with the East-West struggle, and doubts about American intentions 
for the future defense of the Continent also produce pressure on 
the heads of state at least to assemble to talk about armament limita- 
tion. Thus the Rapacki Plan, the suggestions of George F. Kennan, 
and various other disengagement proposals have been getting a full 
hearing within the Western Alliance. 

Contrary to some popular belief, the concept of disengagement 
is not a new idea. The general concept is as old as military strategy 
itself, and the specific proposal of a nuclear-free zone in the center of 
Europe, and eventual withdrawal of American and British forces 
from the Continent was made, among others, by Sir John Slessor 
four years ago in his book Strategy for the West. Yet the recent pop- 
ular discussion was sparked by the British radio lectures of Mr. Ken- 
nan, which, by coincidence, occurred in the period of excitement over 
the launching of the Soviet Sputniks. Soviet successes in outer space 
immediately led, certainly not by coincidence, to new Russian diplo- 
matic tactics. Disengagement in one form or another became the 
principal theme in Soviet maneuvering for a meeting of heads of 
state. 

The general disengagement concept has engendered various spe- 
cific proposals. These have included: 


(1) Prohibition of nuclear weapons in various zones, 


(2) Withdrawal by Russia and NATO of foreign troops from 
specified geographical areas, 


(3) Formal pacts on military neutralization and non-aggression. 


Many differences have existed on zones to be affected by the 
various schemes. These have included, in order of emphasis: 


(1) East and West Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
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(2) The entire NATO ‘‘line’’ from Norway to Italy, 
(3) North and South Korea. 


Although the specific proposals being advanced have taken a 
variety of forms, the root idea of all the schemes seems to be this: the 
East-West arms race must be curbed. Soviet achievements in weap- 
onry, the reactions of the Western Alliance to the facts of life about 
Soviet military capability, inter-allied differences on substantive for- 
eign policy issues, and doubts about American leadership have gen- 
erated a fear which seems to rest not only in the minds of the popular 
masses, but also of states’ leadership elites. One danger is that such 
fear may cause peoples and their leaders to forget that real political 
agreement must precede specific arms settlements. 

One of the most specific proposals is that made in the United 
Nations General Assembly in October, 1957, by Poland’s Foreign 
Minister Adam Rapacki. Since that time the plan has been pressed 
hard through diplomatic channels. Rapacki proposes that all of 
Czechoslovakia, East and West Germany, and Poland be constituted 
a zone in which nuclear weapons would be neither manufactured nor 
stored ; bases and equipment for their use, including missile launching 
devices, prohibited; and use of nuclear weapons against this zone out- 
lawed by East-West pact. The United States, Great Britain and 
France, and the U.S.S.R. would formally agree against equipping 
with nuclear weapons any forces stationed within the zone and would 
pledge not to ‘‘use these weapons against the territory of the zone 
or against any of the targets in this zone.’’ 


As in any armament limitation scheme of the past ten years, a 
crucial question is: how to enforce? Rapacki has suggested a ground 
and aerial inspection scheme, administered by groups on which NATO, 
Warsaw Pact, and neutral nations would be represented. 


Putting the ‘‘hard sell’’ on the plan, Russian leaders — utilizing 
Bulganin letters to Western leaders and other devices — have sug- 
gested that the most difficult parts of the plan could be the basis for 
negotiations at a Summit meeting. Indeed, the Soviets have been ac- 
tively suggesting that the de-nuclearized zone might be extended to 
cover, at least, Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, and possibly 
Italy and Albania. Hints were dropped of possible further expansion 
of the zone. 


At this point the question must be raised: what,is the Soviet ob- 
jective in pressing so hard for such a scheme? It is clear that a pri- 
mary Soviet objective since 1949 has been the breaking up or weaken- 
ing of NATO. More specifically, it is an apparent Russian objective 
to reduce the number and power of foreign armed forces in West 
Germany and in other nations of the Western Alliance. And clearly, 
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Russians, like Westerners, have become increasingly uneasy about the 
‘*balance of terror.’’ Certainly Soviet attempts at neutralization are 
not out of character. Recall that in the Austrian settlement, Vienna 
had to give its pledge against joining military alliances or allowing 
military bases on Austrian territory. And only then did the U.S.S.R. 
agree to a withdrawal of its occupation forces. Clearly neutralization 
has been at the core of Soviet foreign policy in Europe over the past 
decade. Certainly it 1s not a new gambit in international power 
polities. Only the environment changes. 

Recall also the Eden Plan at the Geneva Conference of 1955. This 
included a ‘‘demilitarized area between East and West.’’ This plan 
was tied in with an all-German election and nothing came of it. Now 
such a proposal comes from the East. The most challenging question 
of all is whose position in the contemporary environment is the 
stronger. Russia has managed to create the impression, accurately or 
not, that it now would negotiate from a position of strength. 


National Reactions to Disengagement 


Official United States reaction to the Rapacki proposal suggests 
that American leaders have been advised by intelligence experts and 
policy planners that the Russians have more to gain than the West 
from such proposals. This attitude is indicated in President Eisen- 
hower’s reply, in January, 1958, to an earlier Bulganin letter. ‘‘There 
cannot be great significance,’’ wrote the American President, ‘‘in 
de-nuclearizing a small area, when, as you say ‘the range of modern 
types of weapons does not know of any geographical limit,’ and when 
you defer to the indefinite future any measures to stop production 
of such weapons.’’ Secretary Dulles also has made clear United 
States unwillingness to weaken the military posture of NATO with- 
out strong guarantees that Soviet military capability also is reduced 
proportionately. American opposition to the Polish plan—and the 
bipartisan, almost violent, reaction in the United States to Mr. Ken- 
nan’s disengagement concepts — is based upon the strong belief that 
the adoption of such disengagement schemes would benefit the Soviets 
at the expense of the Western Alliance. The crux of the matter is 
that Mr. Kennan views the Soviet threat quite differently from respon- 
sible American strategists. 

NATO’s Shield —the ground forces in being designed to halt or 
slow down Soviet forces, or at least to serve as a safety ‘‘plate glass 
window,”’ ringing the alarm bell of the Strategie Air Command — 
consists, as of early 1958, of only sixteen divisions in Western Europe. 
The U.S.S.R. is believed to maintain about twenty-two divisions in 
East Germany alone. Because NATO forces depend upon the superior 
firepower of a mounting stockpile of tactical atomic weapons, NATO 
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leaders feel that a severe handicap would be imposed if they could 
not, as under the Rapacki Plan, employ immediately such weapons to 
counter an invasion from the East. 


Thus military leaders of the Western Alliance have been inclined 
to view disengagement as dangerous, although disengagement by de- 
fault results from national military policies. But political leaders have 
not been willing, with the exception of the Bonn Government, to reject 
new proposals outright. Political leaders of the West, goaded into 
hard thought by leaders of their opposition parties, have been hesitant 
because they wonder whether the Shield arguments hold the weight 
of logic they once had. For, it is asked, do not Soviet forces now 
have both the tactical nuclear weapons and the strategic bombing and 
missile weapons which create a new kind of military stalemate be- 
tween East and West? How much longer can a favorable Western 
military balanee be maintained? These are the most perplexing ques- 
tions of all, and, as earlier suggested, a strategic consensus does not 
yet exist either between or within Allied governments on the proper 
answers. In the meanwhile, the United States has seemed to be back- 
ing into a summit meeting, at which the Soviet sincerity in disen- 
gagement proposals can be tested. 


West German official reaction to disengagement proposals has 
been specific and blunt — outright rejection. German leaders have 
expressed their view that the Rapacki Plan and its ilk would spell 
NATO’s doom; that such proposals would result in a permanent 
Soviet military superiority over the West; and finally, that this form 
of disengagement implies the indefinite partition of Germany. Yet, 
at the same time, Germany’s leaders are unhappy with the American 
reaction to Sputnik and are something less than jubilant at the pros- 
pect of missile bases all over Western Europe. The Bonn Government, 
too, has its opposition political leaders, and thus must measure eare- 
fully the pulse of popular sentiment. And popular sentiment in Ger- 
many, as elsewhere, is one of fear, a fear which perhaps can be as- 
suaged only if leaders of government appear to be talking about limit- 
ing the nuclear arms race without damaging the cause of German 
unification. 

French reaction to disengagement schemes has not been outright 
rejection, but to date it has been decidedly cool. The Rapacki Plan, 
and subsequent Bulganin letters, came at a time when France was 
preoccupied with tense situations in Algeria and Tunis. Indeed, France 
has not hesitated to withdraw forces committed to NATO for use in 
North Africa, which has tended to be disengagement by default. 
France seems to have been preoccupied, incidentally, with its apparent 
intention of developing its own nuclear weapons and missiles so as not 
to remain in the military shadow of the United States and Great 
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Britain. Yet popular sentiment in France also has foreed the Gov- 
ernment to ‘‘study’’ disengagement or de-nuclearization proposals. 


Attitudes in the United Kingdom toward the Rapacki Plan and 
other disengagement proposals have appeared to be somewhat more 
accommodating. Certainly opposition party pressure and popular 
sentiment are major factors in the Government’s disengagement pos- 
ture. Popular movements favoring the outlawing of nuclear weapons 
and at least partial withdrawal of British forces from the Continent, 
were gaining rather spectacular attention in Britain in the early 
months of 1958. And indeed, the Opposition party leaders, Hugh 
Gaitskell, Aneurin Bevan, Denis Healey, and others have put forth 
disengagement and de-nuclearizing plans more ambitious than that of 
Mr. Rapacki. Yet Prime Minister Macmillan, while favoring summit 
meetings, has made it clear, in House of Commons debate, that any 
armament limitation or withdrawal of forces agreement must not leave 
the West at a military disadvantage vis a vis the Soviet Union. The 
Prime Minister has taken the cautious position that while disengage- 
ment may be a worthwhile goal, it cannot be considered seriously at 
a great risk of severely damaging NATO, of freeing West Germany 
from the Alliance, or of encouraging the growth of a ‘‘Fortress Amer- 
ica’’ concept in the United States. The British position is understand- 
able if one examines the extent to which British military strategy, as 
revealed in the 1958 defense White Paper, is now and in the future to 
be based upon the nuclear deterrent. The trend for some years has 
been toward sharp reduction in military manpower on the Continent. 
This illustrates the danger, as many have warned would be the case, 
that such reliance tends to place such a nation in a strategic and 
diplomatic strait jacket. 


Leaders of most of the smaller NATO nations have expressed 
cautious doubt about the wisdom of the various de-nuclearization pro- 
posals. One, however, Hans Christian Hansen of Denmark, ventured 
bold enough to recommend that the Rapacki Plan be seriously con- 
sidered as one of several possibilities for advancing the cause of peace. 
Other Scandinavian nations have also dissented from the majority 
NATO views. Geography and strategic posture have a compelling im- 
pact upon a nation’s foreign policy. 

Most disengagement proposals are, in effect, a side door entrance 
to armament reduction and limitation. In East-West disarmament 
negotiations over the past decade, the West has insisted upon an ade- 
quate inspection system. The U.S.S.R. has demanded a prohibition of 
all nuclear weapons but has always been slippery on the question of 
inspection and enforcement. At times, Soviet leaders, apparently as a 
lure, appear to be giving some ground on Western aerial inspection 
proposals, such as President Eisenhower’s ‘‘open skies’’ scheme. In 
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the showdowns, however, the U.S.S.R. has up to this writing balked 
at effective inspection. In the hope-filled London disarmament talks 
at summer’s end in 1957, Soviet delegate Valerian A. Zorin, for exam- 
ple, led Western delegates a long way down the paths of hope before 
finally rejecting an American ‘‘open skies’’ proposal, characterizing 
it as a crass intelligence-gathering scheme. A crucial test of any dis- 
engagement negotiations will be whether the Russians are willing to 
do some honest trading on the question of inspecting and supervising 
zones, to guarantee that military forces are, in fact, disengaged. 


The Missile Question 


Behind much of the debate lies the ominous question of the true 
meaning to the Western Alliance of the development of missiles, both 
those of intermediate (1,500 mile) and intercontinental (5,000 mile) 
range. When long range missiles become operational, NATO will be 
confronted with a far greater problem than that of the status of 
forces on the ground. The Russians may have the longer range ICBM 
in operation before the end of 1958. United States ICBM’s (Atlas, 
Titan) are not expected to be available for a year, possibly two, after 
that. In intermediate range missiles, the Soviets also are apparently 
somewhat ahead of the United States, although conflicting public in- 
formation has been the rule on such estimates. 

Yet whatever the precise net estimate, it can be assumed that the 
Sword of NATO —the nuclear strategie air capability, notably SAC 
bases in the United States and overseas, may soon be critically vulner- 
able to Soviet missiles. 

The reaction of United States strategists has been insistence upon 
missile bases within NATO countries. Accordingly, the December, 
1957, Paris meeting of NATO, agreed that Intermediate Range Bal- 
listic Missiles (Jupiter, Thor) should be deployed ‘‘in conformity with 
NATO defense plans and in agreement with the states directly con- 
cerned.’’ The ticklish and delicate question of control over the firing 
of such missiles in an emergency will be shared by the United States 
with the nation in which the base is located. Such dual control, it may 
be observed, tends to decrease the deterrent value of such weapons in 
direct proportion to the foreign policy of the European nation in- 
volved. 

Ten missile battalions have been planned for the European Conti- 
nent, but as this is written, no nation, save Britain, has announced 
the completion of the necessary agreement with the United States. 
Such agreements are expected to be postponed until after the spring 
meetings of the various NATO groups. Meanwhile, construction will 
begin in 1958 on bases for the four missile battalions to be stationed 
in Britain under an agreement signed in February, 1958. 
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Looking to the not distant future, the development of submarine- 
based intermediate range missiles will undoubtedly have its effect upon 
United States attitudes toward European military base requirements. 
The Navy’s Polaris is expected to be available operationally sometime 
in 1960. United States European base requirements for the future 
will also be altered sharply when and if it is decided to place heavy 
reliance upon intercontinental ballistic missiles stationed upon the 
American Continent for the defense of Europe. When such weapons 
are operational, some years hence, the debate over United States 
strategic requirements will very likely reach a new pitch. And the 
Western Alliance is likely to be endangered as never before by a 
strong and resurgent spirit of ‘‘Fortress America.’’ The temptation 
will be strong, particularly among those who tend to take the cost 
accountant’s attitude toward military requirements, to rely heavily 
upon the ‘‘absolute’’ weapon. But it will be clear then, as now, that 
complete reliance upon such weapons of all-out or nothing capability, 
bears little relationship to the kinds of military force required as an 
instrument of politics, that is to say, force sufficiently flexible to be 
able to perform a mission of precise limits. We must maintain a wide 
range of capabilities between doing nothing and all-out nuclear war. 

Meanwhile the temptations and logical arguments characterizing 
proposals for disengagement and neutralism will continue to perplex 
leaders of the Western Alliance. Its leaders will be faced with the 
dilemma, now commonplace, of insuring that every road to peace be 
explored, yet without prematurely destroying a force which now 
seems required to protect the security of the West. It will be a test 
of democratic governments as to whether the constituted leaders will 
be allowed to follow the course of what seems to be wisdom and logic, 
or whether their leaders must appeal, and in effect give in, to popular 
frustration, fear, and misguided sentiment with the ultimate effect of 
diminishing the chances for the peace so desperately desired. 


Strategic Requirements for Western Security 


What, then, are the strategic requirements of the Western Alliance 
in this new environment? Some of the most important of these may 
be listed as follows: 


(1) No premature disengagement. No road to a possible peace- 
ful settlement between East and West must be left unexplored. Yet 
we must always keep in mind, in considering any disengagement or 
disarmament proposal, that effective arms limitation must be preceded 
by meaningful political settlement between East and West. Arma- 
ment and soldiers, while contributing to tensions, do not cause war, 
although the risks of accident seem far greater than ever before. War 
is normally the result of failure at political settlement, and the com- 
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mand for troops to march is initiated by politicians. If one rejects 
preventive war as an alternative, then we must seek a formula for 
co-existence. This, in the last analysis, must be a politically dictated 
formula. Yet such a formula cannot be discovered by political leaders 
or outside commentators blissfully unaware of the military facts of 
life. Disengagement is a possible answer, yet hopes for its efficacy 
must not be the cause of a premature destruction of NATO. 


(2) A new look at the balance of Sword and Shield. Both Great 
Britain and the United States have tended to take the easier road to 
military security, placing increasingly heavy dependence upon the 
massive nuclear deterrent, at the expense of forces required to main- 
tain the Shield. The Sword, though getting increasing attention, none- 
theless tends to lose its cutting edge in the light of the sharpening of 
the Soviet sword. And the crucial fact is that the Sword upon which 
NATO depends so heavily is not, in fact, held by NATO, but rests 
in sovereign United States — and British —hands. Thus there is an 
inevitable urge among other NATO nations to reduce their Shield con- 
tributions and to embrace disengagement and neutralism. Reduction 
in military manpower on the Continent by the leading powers of 
NATO, in spite of all the military evidence pointing to more sizeable 
forces required for limited nuclear war, threatens to produce a cancer 
which can destroy NATO’s effectiveness. What is required, if disen- 
gagement cannot be negotiated, is a more realistic balance between 
Sword and Shield and a stronger military interdependence of all 
NATO nations, both in actual weapons capabilities, and in spirit. 


(3) The need for strategic consensus. It is not surprising that 
membe:: of the Western Alliance have failed to achieve a consensus 
on fundamental strategic assumptions, given the fact that such con- 
sensus does not exist within the principal NATO nations, particularly 
the United States and Great Britain. The questions of the impact of 
nuclear weapons upon strategy, force levels and organization, and the 
problem of Germany’s future role in Europe, are unresolved, both 
within and among NATO nations. Not only do responsible planners 
within governments profoundly disagree, but some of the best minds 
outside of governments are poles apart on basic assumptions. Note 
for example the widely divergent opinions appearing among Dean 
Acheson’s Power and Diplomacy (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), George F. Kennan’s Russia, the Atom and the 
West (New York, Harper, 1958), and Henry A. Kissinger’s Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy (New York, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Harper, 1957). These are all excellent and provocative commen- 
taries, yet what stands out is their disagreement on fundamental as- 
sumptions: the impact of nuclear military power upon the security 
of the Western Alliance; the nature of the Soviet threat and Soviet 
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intentions; the cohesiveness of the Soviet satellite bloc; and other 
fundamental questions. 

In the absence of consensus, and in the presence of too stringent 
budgetary restrictions and political complications, political leaders 
are inclined to invest the heaviest share of national resources in 
weapons of massive nuclear deterrence. The dividends from this invest- 
ment have been meager. The resultant imbalance of forces has plagued 
the Western Alliance. Certainly a massive nuclear capability will be 
increasingly expensive and this must be maintained. But NATO na- 
tions, particularly Germany, the United States, and Great Britain, 
must exhibit the will to sustain also the necessary ground forces. These 
will be required in numbers larger than those now planned, unless 
disengagement should prove to be feasible. This will be an unpleasant 
and expensive requirement. Yet it forms the most rational basis for a 
military foree which can serve as an instrument of policy. 


(4) The need for integrating machinery. Organization cannot 
substitute for ideas or human skills, yet the machinery for decision, if 
inadequate, can inhibit the creation of rational policy and programs. 
While leading members of NATO have given lip service to ‘‘inter- 
dependence,’’ this concept must be incorporated into the strategic 
planning machinery of NATO. This machinery tends to be compart- 
mented into narrow sovereign units, which perhaps is the inevitable 
result of the deep fissures on substantive policy which characterize 
NATO. The complicated bureaucratic maze that is NATO’s super- 
structure may be no more than an indication of lack of political com- 
mon interest. Yet inspired leadership must attempt to foree through 
a radical reorganization and simplification of NATO structure before 
it collapses from its own weight. This must be done not only as an 
expression of a revitalized political unity within NATO but also to 
meet-the military requirements for instant decision making in the 
nuclear-missile age. One wonders, a bit despairingly, who will supply 
the leadership to effect these changes before it is too late. 


(5) The Requirement of interdependence in information. Ameri- 
cans might well be acutely embarrassed at their nation’s rather clumsy 
and crass recent rush to share with NATO allies scientific and tech- 
nical information. If a serious start had been made toward this goal 
prior to the time when the United States suddenly seemed to be lagging 
behind the Soviet Union in some aspects of science and technology, 
this could have been done with more grace. Many of the security 
shackles which have prohibited the United States from scientifie eo- 
operation with NATO allies clearly have been self-defeating. No time 
should be lost in implementing professed new policies of mutual aid 
in this field. Yet behind the scenes in the vitally important field of 
strategie intelligence, narrow nationalism and distrust among allies is 
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said still to hamper effective long-range planning. This, too, can be 
self-defeating and requires exceptional leadership to effect the neces- 
sary remedies. 


(6) Relating military force to political objectives. The most basic 
of all requirements is that NATO military forces be shaped with the 
political objectives of the Western Alliance always in the forefront. 
Just as political objectives must be precisely defined without being 
rigid, so must military forces have concrete mission capability without 
imposing a strategie strait jacket. Political objectives of the Western 
Alliance must have the stability required to sustain unity and com- 
mon purpose and the flexibility needed for proper response to chal- 
lenges to, or opportunity for, peace. Recent fissures within the bloc 
of Soviet satellites, for example, may be a prelude to an opportunity 
for the West to demonstrate in the future its purpose as a community 
of free nations. The Western Alliance will not be able to take advan- 
tage of possible opportunities if it lacks unified political objectives, 
and if the kind of military force useful for limited objectives is lack- 
ing. 


Maintaining the proper relationship between politics and force — 
between diplomacy and power —is a challenge to both the native 
and strategic intelligence of Western leaders. It will also require a 
willingness to take risks, and a readiness for sacrifice. The sacrifice 
required may be the material kind which the people may be called 
upon to make, or partisan sacrifice which political party leaders, in 
or out of power, must be willing to make. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, NATO, AND THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


By 
W. I. Stewart, Jr. - Peter M. Herford - Edward J. Shanahan, Jr. 


The object of the following brief consideration of British defense 
policy, as formally expressed in the two most recent White Papers, is 
merely to indicate the way in which the British Government addresses 
itself to the military aspects of the Western Alliance. It is hoped that 
it provides an adequate military policy-framework within which the 
events treated in the main portion of this article may be viewed. 

In February of this year the British Government published the 
annual defense White Paper (Cmnd. 363), which constitutes a progress 
report on the implementation of the ‘‘new approach’’ set forth in the 
paper of last year (Cmnd. 124). 

The 1957 White Paper established a defense plan that involved 
what was termed ‘‘the biggest change in military policy ever made in 
normal times.’’ The necessity for developing a new approach resulted 
from the government’s view that ‘‘a prolonged period of acute inter- 
national tension’”’ lay ahead. Coupled with the necessity for long-range 
planning was the need for economy in defense expenditures. 

In the 1958 White Paper the Soviet Union is frequently mentioned, 
especially in connection with what is referred to as the ‘‘balance of 
arms’’ that obtains today. This contemporary balance of arms between 
Russia and the West is responsible for the maintenance of world peace. 
Thus, ‘‘the balancing fears of mutual annihilation’’ should, in the 
view of the British government, preserve the peace ‘‘almost indefinite- 
ly.’’ Each Russian advance in weapons development, it is expected, 
will be countered by a similar advance on the part of the West, and 
particularly of the United States. 

The earlier paper maintains that for Britain, as for any other 
country in the free world, defense is possible only within the frame- 
work of ‘‘collective defence’’ as it exists in NATO, SEATO, and the 
Baghdad Pact. But Britain must cut back her contributions of men 
and material to the alliance system, as she ‘‘has been bearing a dis- 
proportionately large share of the total burden of Western defence.’’ 
The concept of collective defense is further elaborated in the paper 
for 1958. It is the multi-method ‘‘Communist threat’’ against which 
the collective defense system has been erected, and it is this total 
effort at world domination that ‘‘must be treated as an indivisible 
problem.’’ The universal nature of the Communist threat to the 
West requires that the ‘‘concept of interdependence in defence 
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planning’’ be applied in the fullest sense within the Western alliance 
system. Every effort must be made to solve the problems that will 
arise in the case of countries, like Britain, which ‘‘are members of 
more than one defence system and have also independent overseas 
responsibilities of their own.’’ Collective action is especially neces- 
sary in the fields of technology and industry. The British Govern- 
ment looks for the success of the proposed amendment by the Ameri- 
ean Congress of the Atomic Energy Act in order to facilitate greater 
nuclear collaboration between the two countries. Britain would then 
be in a position to review her entire nuclear situation in the interest 
of ‘‘eliminating duplication and ensuring the most effective contribu- 
tion to the joint needs of the Western Alliance.’’ 

The core of the Western defensive effort is the ‘‘nuclear deter- 
rent’’ possessed by the United States, and to a lesser extent by Great 
Britain. This nuclear deterrent may fairly be considered as the core 
of the British defense White Papers of 1957 and 1958, as well. The 
paper for 1957 contained the completely frank admission that at the 
present time there is no means of defense of the whole of Britain 
against an air-borne nuclear attack. This portion of the paper deserves 
to be quoted rather fully. 


“It must be frankly recognized that there is at present no means of 
providing adequate protection for the people of this country against 
the consequences of an attack with nuclear weapons... the over- 
riding consideration in all military planning must be to prevent war 
rather than to prepare for it... the only existing safeguard against 
major aggression is the power to threaten retaliation with nuclear 
weapons.” 


The White Paper for 1958 further elaborated the concept of 
nuclear deterrence, and gives a clear warning to the Soviet Union 
that a major defensive effort on its part would be met with the 
use by the West of strategic nuclear weapons. Once again, the core 
of the annual defense White Paper is a consideration of nuclear 
deterrence. 


“Russia has been making great strides in the field of nuclear weap- 
ons and rockets. But her basic strength lies in her overwhelming 
superiority in conventional armaments and military manpower... 
The West, on the other hand, relies for its defence primarily upon 
the deterrent effect of its vast stockpile of nuclear weapons and its 
capacity to deliver them. The democratic Western nations will never 
start a war against Russia. But it must be well understood that, if 
Russia were to launch a major attack on them, even with conven- 
tional forces only, they would have to hit back with strategic nuclear 
weapons. In fact, the strategy of NATO is based on the frank recog- 
nition that a full-scale Soviet attack could not be repelled without 
resort to a massive nuclear bombardment of the sources of power in 
Russia. In that event, the role of the allied defence forces in Europe 
would be to hold the front for the time needed to allow the effects 
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of the nuclear counter-offensive to make themselves felt. It is best 
that these stark facts should be stated plainly, since the one thing 
which might conceivably tempt the Soviet Union into military adven- 
ture would be the erroneous belief that the West, if attacked, would 
flinch from using its nuclear power.” 

In the 1957 White Paper, provision was made for the reorganiza- 
tion of the structure and content of conventional forces. The British 
Government indicated its intention to greatly reduce its overseas gar- 
risons and concentrate these forces within the limits of the United 
Kingdom. The bulk of the military forces would thus constitute a 
‘*Central Reserve’’ that would be available for assignment at ‘‘short 
notice’’ to actual or potential trouble-spots overseas. A basic charac- 
teristic of elements within the Central Reserve would be ‘‘rapid mo- 
bility,’? which would be obtained through the use of air transport. 
Conventional forces receive continued attention in the 1958 White 
Paper, where their function is elaborated in considerable detail. 

“The strategic nuclear deterrent is the decisive factor in preventing 
major war. But it does not obviate the need for maintaining a sub- 
stantial shield of land forces, with air and naval support, to defend 
the frontiers of the free world. Nor could it, of course, be used in 
localised emergencies, still less for preserving order and stability. 
For these tasks, which represent a large part of the present responsi- 
bilities of all three Services, conventional forces equipped with non- 
nuclear weapons are required. A high proportion of Britain’s mili- 
tary effort will therefore, of necessity, continue to go into forces of 
this kind.” 

These are the broad, general outlines of British military policy as 
expressed in the most recent defense White Papers. Britain continues 
to be faced with the maintenance of far-flung commitments, both in 
support of the Western Alliance and in unique interests of her own. 
Economy is a basic consideration for the British government, and 
many of its actions in the sphere of defense policy-making are in a 
good part explainable in terms of this factor. Thus the really crucial 
but enigmatic consideration that lies behind the annual defense state- 
ments is the precarious balance that must be achieved between the 
need for an effective defense and the need for economy of expenditure. 

* * * 


On the 26th of July 1956, Gamel Abdel Nasser, the President 
of Egypt, announced the nationalization of the Suez Canal. This ac- 
tion was the first step in a series of events which culminated in a 
distinct rupture of British relations within the framework of NATO. 
Indeed, the results of this action marked the first and only British 
divorcement from the principles of the Atlantic Alliance. Since this 
organization was established, in the Spring of 1949, Great Britain 
had represented a bulwark of strength in that nebulous entity: the 
Western Alliance. In order to have an understanding not only of 
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this rupture but, of more importance, an understanding of Great 
Britain’s policy toward NATO today, one must examine the events 
of the latter half of 1956 in considerable detail. 

With the withdrawal of support of the Aswan Dam project by 
the United States and Great Britain, the Egyptian Government was 
placed in a position where its sole remaining instrument of interna- 
tional pressure could only be the seizure of the Suez Canal. In the 
six weeks following the seizure, negotiations were attempted by the 
injured parties and the United States, with Egypt, to arrive at a 
means of equitable settlement. This stage of diplomatic negotiations, 
during which a number of third parties attempted to build bridges 
between London and Cairo— as represented explicitly in the Menses 
Mission early in September — failed in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and complete disagreement. 

With this failure the policy of Great Britain underwent a great 
change. Whereas the first six weeks largely emphasized the process 
of diplomatic negotiations, and after the barrenness of this process was 
made evident, Britain was compelled to resort to other means. The 
lack of perspective and of historical documentation forbids one from 
clearly stating the innovators and those receptive to a policy of settle- 
ment by armed force. 

On November 6, 1956, following a five-day aerial attack, British 
and French forces launched an amphibious invasion at the Northern 
end of the Suez Canal. The plan to capture Cairo, within hours of 
the first attack, failed. On November 7, Sir Anthony Eden accepted 
the U.N. cease-fire appeal. The attempt to gain physical control of 
the Suez Canal had proved abortive. 

The lessons of this adventure were largely negative to be applied 
positively in the future. 

* * * 

The results, or more precisely, the lack of results of this incident 
seriously complicated Britain’s external position. Although these com- 
plications spread far and wide within Great Britain and abroad, it is 
imperative that we limit our consideration to the scope of their ef- 
feets on NATO. 

One of the primary reactions to the attempted intervention was 
the change in the personnel of the British Cabinet. Although the 
Eden Cabinet was in almost complete accord with the Anglo-French 
move, certain members were early to question this undertaking once 
it went into operation. The sudden departure of Sir Anthony Eden 
on January 9, 1957, opened the way for a moderate realignment of 
this ministerial body. The reasons for the choice of Harold Maecmil- 
lan as successor to Anthony Eden, rather than R. A. Butler, are 
many and diverse. In the context of this article it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that although Macmillan was strong in his support of the move 
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into Egypt and indeed had presented with candor the possible course 
of British policy during his visit to Washington in the previous Sep- 
tember, he soon was apprehensive as to the value and success of this 
military operation. Because of his early re-evaluation of this situa- 
tion, his presence as Prime Minister mitigated the task of rebuilding 
Britain’s relations with other members of the Western Alliance, rela- 
tions which had proven to be unwitting casualties of the Suez inci- 
dent. Of scarcely lesser importance was the appointment of Duncan 
Sandys as Minister of Defense. Having the advantage of being new 
to his office, Sandys was able to approach the problem of a new system 
of defense for Great Britain with a mind unpredjudiced and open 
to experimentation. 

With the change in command, the British Government under- 
took a re-evaluation of its means of defense. Compelled by the sting 
of failure, a very extensive appraisal of Britain’s capacity to wage 
war was undertaken. The techniques which had proven so successful 
a decade before had been found wanting when applied in the Middle 
East in 1956. In addition to strategic failure, as such, the grave and 
pressing problem of the cost of war had to be considered. One can- 
not overemphasize the economic motivations which lay behind the 
White Paper issued in March of 1957. This new method of warfare, 
relying upon the brain of man rather than his brawn, presents cer- 
tain advantages to Great Britain and indirectly to the framework 
of NATO. 

Overwhelmed by a preponderance of Russian land forces, the 
Western democracies were compelled to compete by other means to 
assure survival of any kind. The projected design of defense was 
to be enlarged upon at the Paris Conference toward the end of the 
year. The furthering and integration of missile warfare can be con- 
sidered only in the scope of the Paris meeting. 

* * * 


Britain and Her NATO Allies 


Britain and France 

The grand design of a combined defense force such as NATO is 
that one should be able to look upon this military entity without 
being forced to resort to distinguishing between the various partners 
in the system. This idealistic concept, despite whatever its future 
worth and validity may be, cannot be presumed to be functioning to- 
day. An honest evaluation of Great Britain’s role in NATO at the 
present time hompels one to take certain countries, within the overall 
framework, as sovereign and distinct individuals. 

In today’s world of constantly shifting and changing alliances, 
the casual observer can readily see that the design laid by the En- 
tente Cordiale of 1904 is functioning in a manner which would 
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probably bring great surprise to Lord Landsdowne and Théophile Del- 
eassé. Historically, and it is still true today, an Englishman and a 
Frenchman are still capable of viewing the same event in two com- 
pletely different lights. Despite these divergences in national char- 
acter, the ties binding Great Britain and France are closer today than 
at almost any time in the past half century. 

Considering the degree of unity in the ties between Great Britain 
and France within the framework of NATO, one must understand 
that this state of being has existed since the end of the Second World 
War. This unity was considerably heightened by the joint Anglo- 
French undertaking into Egypt. What is of importance in our con- 
sideration of the strength of NATO at the present time is that the 
closeness between these two countries has continued almost unabated 
in degree since the withdrawal of British and French troops from 
the Suez area. Although certain unpleasant recriminations passed 
back and forth between Paris and London following the obvious 
failure of the revival of warfare as a means of gaining response, 
present day evidence leads one to conclude that there are very few 
divergencies of outlook between the two governments toward the 
many problems confronting them at the present time. A primary 
example of this relationship is to be found in the attitude of the 
British government toward the diffieult and apparently insoluble 
French position in Algeria. 

In dealing with a problem so contemporary and so far removed 
from a conclusion of any kind as is Algeria, one is very wary of at- 
tempting either to blueprint or pinpoint the ultimate results which 
may occur. To a modified degree the same state of affairs applies 
to the oil-rich area of the Middle East. Although Great Britain was 
able to hold a predominant share of influence and territory in this 
region, the interests of France have long been of very great conse- 
quence. There is little stability to be found in this confused area, but 
future developments occurring there, will in all probability, py their 
very nature, require a joint response of Great Britain and France. 

Whatever this unity of relationship may imply to Great Britain 
and France, it must be examined in detail within NATO. As the 
Atlantic Alliance is essentially a means of defense for Western Europe, 
there arises a great and difficult contradiction in reconciling this 
relationship in its value to NATO. The obvious difficulty is that the 
areas of unity mentioned above are to be found outside the geo- 
graphical limits of Western Europe. Granted that there will always 
be an interest in the common defense of the two homelands, the fact 
remains that this near perfect liaison is based upon areas and issues 
which conceivably could, as they did a short while ago, disrupt the 
structure of NATO. By attuning their sympathies toward a preserva- 
tion of an order which has been on the decline since the end of the 
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Second World War, the two powers under consideration are bringing 
to NATO elements of great strength and great weakness. At the 
present time there is no means of remedy for this dilemma. Although 
this difficulty is pressing today, the possibility of its ultimate solu- 
tion cannot be excluded by means of a change of government in both 
Great Britain and France. With the certain re-evaluations of foreign 
policy which would follow the victory of the Labour Party, means 
may possibly be found which would put this relationship on a 
healthier and permanent basis. Until such a re-evaluation comes into 
being, NATO will have to contend with two closely allied members 
driven together by means of possible discord within the network. 


Great Britain and the German Federal Republic 


Western Germany today is more prosperous than at any time 
since 1914. Such a state of economic well-being presents many prob- 
lems to a nation which was in near total ruin thirteen years ago. 
Although the German Federal Republic has been officially independent 
since May 5, 1955, there are still many restrictive residues remaining 
from the Second World War. German membership in NATO vividly 
illustrates the value of that country in any scheme of European defense. 
Despite the fact that Western Germany is now a full-fledged partner 
in good standing, certain difficulties of long duration still remain to 
be solved. First and foremost, the ever-present problem of German 
reunification is one which could in the future have a very serious 
effect upon the role of Great Britain in NATO. Of more immediate 
concern is the question of the maintenance of British troops 
within the confines of Western Germany. Although the Federal Re- 
public is committed to a scheme of rearmament, the limitations of 
this rearmament and other difficulties have tended to slow the time- 
table considerably. Until the day comes when West Germany is able 
to completely fulfill obligations incurred by NATO membership, other 
powers will find it necessary to maintain troops in the Federal Re- 
public. As Great Britain was one of the victors in 1945 she has in- 
herited the role of supplying a goodly portion of the defense for her 
former enemy. Such a situation in itself is fraught with uncertainties 
and difficulties of varying degrees. 

German prosperity and recovery has shown to the world a rather 
remarkable degree of human ingenuity. It is one of the traversities 
of history that the victor should find himself in economic difficulties 
while the supposedly vanquished enjoys a state of prosperity. To be 
sure, a degree of German prosperity is attributable to the fact that 
until very recently the Federal Republic was not called upon to main- 
tain a standing army. As stated earlier, there was an element of 
economy to be found in the British White Paper of March 1957. This 
same element of economy is also very important in present British 
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relations to the Federal Republic. The recent difficulties incurred in 
the attempt at adjustments of troop costs in Western Germany has 
given rise to a surprising degree of unpleasantness. Whereas, in itself, 
this is not a problem of the first magnitude, it is indicative of a 
nation assuming more and more de facto authority. The two contend- 
ing parties have need to adjust to the changing times in which they 
find themselves. Without such a modification of relationships and 
without an indication of a willingness more readily to see each other’s 
point of view, these two members of NATO may find themselves 
embroiled in further difficulties. 

With the exception of this event of very recent origin—the ques- 
tion of troop payments—the relationship of Great Britain to this 
NATO partner has been extraordinarily good. The determined at- 
titude of Chancellor Adenauer to bring his country into the frame- 
work of Europe has received almost universal approval in Great 
Britain. NATO’s primary purpose is a military bulwark against 
possible Soviet aggression. There is no nation within continental 
Europe which is more aware of potential Communist attack, either 
through physical proximity to this threat or in terms of political 
ideology, than the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Britain, Greece, and Turkey 


The Southeastern end of the NATO network has long been the 
weakest link in the system. The mere fact of geographical isolation 
from the rest of NATO makes Greece and Turkey something of an 
appendix to the overall structure. Although endowed with people 
dedicated to the cause of liberty, age-old animosities have in the past 
three years opened the value of these allies to considerable question. 
The burning issue, which is Cyprus, has been in British possession 
for the past 80 years. The continuing British administration of 
Cyprus involves more than a question of the retention of colonialism 
as a policy. The presence of Britain on Cyprus is an issue laden 
with complications pertaining directly to NATO, and must be seriously 
considered in some detail. 

The island has been termed a vital strategie necessity. By geo- 
graphical accident Cyprus is adjacent to an area of the world which 
is of the utmost importance to Great Britain. The importance of 
Cyprus is of even broader scope when considered in the light of the 
NATO network. All political considerations aside, the position of 
Cyprus as a base involved in modern warfare requires a technological 
ability and financial resources which are available only to a leading 
power. Any attempt at partition, or the granting of a limited sov- 
ereignty confined to a particular military base, are possible solutions 
giving birth to more problems than they solve. As long as the present 
troubled situation in areas adjacent to Cyprus prevails, any contem- 
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plated change of administration of this island must be considered 
with the deepest foreboding. 

The neutralization of the value of Greece and Turkey within 
the concept of NATO is an issue which almost denies solution, given 
present circumstances. The controversy over this problem has gone 
so far as to tear asunder the close ties which prevailed between Great 
Britain and Greece for well over a century. Indeed, as long as this 
problem remains unsolved, it will probably come to pass that it will 
breed the seeds of deterioration in Great Britain’s relations with 
Turkey. As we must confine ourselves to the role that Great Britain 
has within NATO, one can only put Cyprus on ice until the time 
comes when this pressing problem can be solved to the satisfaction 
of all and to the detriment of none. 


Great Britain and the Commonwealth 

Under the supposed geographical limitations of NATO, Canada 
is the only other member of the Commonwealth in the Atlantic Al- 
lianee. Nevertheless, the very fact of Great Britain’s membership in 
such a regional pact is full of potent policy implications. With the 
exception of the foray into Egypt, when Great Britain temporarily 
divorced herself from NATO, Commonwealth complications toward 
British defense policy have been largely nil. With the concern shown 
by certain non-European countries regarding nuclear weapons, and 
with Great Britain now undertaking a policy of arming herself with 
such instruments, there arises the unpleasant possibility that future 
Commonwealth Conferences will put the British Government on the 
horns of a not so minor dilemma. Whatever course Great Britain 
may take with regard to nuclear weapons, she will be forced to 
balance as evenly as possible her commitments toward NATO, toward 
the defense of her own homeland, and toward the tender sensibilities 
of certain countries in the Commonwealth. 

In an era of regional pactomania there are certain members of 
the Commonwealth who are members of organizations designed after 
the model of NATO. Because of such a proximity of circumstances, 
Great Britain may expect to find an increased degree of sympathy 
from Australia and New Zealand in SEATO and Pakistan in the 
Baghdad Pact. This does not mean to imply that Great Britain can 
proceed within NATO with the whole-hearted approval of these coun- 
tries in all circumstances. But it does suggest that common problems 
of regional pacts ean expect to find an element of sympathy in cer- 
tain far-flung areas of the Commonwealth. 


Great Britain and the United States 


The close relationship between Britain and the United States 
both predates and is an entity far greater than NATO itself. The 
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bonds of cooperation between these two nations are of long standing, 
and since 1941 have been pitched to a degree almost unheard of in 
international relations. Since the close of the Second World War, 
relations between Britain and the United States have changed as the 
personnel and policy of those in high places has changed. The first 
marked change in this relationship occurred when it rapidly deterio- 
rated in October and November of 1956. The almost complete break- 
down of communications between Washington and London and the 
subsequent United States action in the United Nations forced both 
countries to cope with the problem of re-examining and re-defining 
almost all the aspects of their long-standing friendship. 

Without unduly delving into a morass of personalities, the 
changes that took place in the British Cabinet early in 1957 proved 
to be the instruments of renewing the ties which had been among 
the casualties at Suez. With the elevation of Harold Macmillan to 
the position of Her Majesty’s First Minister, Suez and its unpleasant 
consequences were largely forgotten, and ranks were closed, as means 
of improving Western European defenses came to be considered. 

The British White Paper of March 1957 was formulated in a way 
which would require American aid of a very different type than had 
previously been the case. The extensive revamping of the British 
system of defense, while indicating many changes, above all, brought 
to the foreground the undeniable fact that future defense of the 
island would be more closely integrated with NATO than had ever 
been the case before. Whatever steps are undertaken by the present 
British Government will be subject to a possible modification when 
and if the Opposition should win a general election. The present 
dissension within the Labour Party over this very issue brings a 
degree of instability to what is generally the most stable political 
structure in the world. Although the present leadership of the Labour 
Party is of a moderate hue, there exists the vague possibility that 
concessions may have to be made to the more extreme fringe. Such 
developments are far into the future, and it seems highly improbable 
that Labour would passify the opposition within its ranks by tamper- 
ing with the defense of the home islands. Nevertheless, it must be 
borne in mind that any measure of defense undertaken by the present 
Government wii! be subject to close scrutiny by the next Labour Gov- 
ernment. 

Any rupture of relations between Great Britain and the United 
States can only be of fatal consequence to NATO. Tt seems quite im- 
possible that the immediate future will present a repitition of the 
last quarter of 1956. Any future differences between these two coun- 
tries must be considered with a great amount of leeway and under- 
standing on both sides. No differences between these two countries 
ean be so large as to disrupt the relationship and temporarily paralyze 
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the functioning of NATO. It is to be hoped that future relations will 
draw heavily on the good will and understanding built up in the past 
century and will see fit to compromise any differences, no matter how 
large they may seem at the time of their controversy. 


Great Britain at the NATO Conference 


There were two distinct aspects to the NATO Conference of 1957 
with regard to Great Britain’s position within the alliance. First and 
foremost, there was a general recognition at the Conference that the 
science of warfare and defense was undergoing one of the greatest 
changes in history. To a very large degree, much of what was decided 
upon in Paris was a confirmation of the policy set forth by the always 
pertinent White Paper of March 1957. To be sure, this new mode of 
defense was not received without murmur by other members of NATO. 
By way of modifying this drastic readjustment of the means of de- 
fense, the always prevalent issue of disarmament was blended with 
changes of a more defensive quality. 

Great Britain was among the first to approve of the new policy 
of defense and renewed disarmament attempts at Paris. An element 
of divergences appeared when certain members of NATO attempted 
to bring forth the long considered project of widening the scope of 
the Atlantic Alliance from a defensive network to something imply- 
ing a more permanent form of European Union. As the final com- 
munique stated: ‘‘Our alliance cannot be concerned only with the 
North Atlantic area, or only with military defense.’’ There were 
certain British reservations to the broadening of the scope of NATO. 
This policy represented nothing new; indeed, it has been the definite 
policy of Great Britain in these matters since NATO was established 
in 1949. The British aversion to outright participation in any of the 
movements leading to an integrated Europe involves many varied and 
diffuse ‘aspects. The principle consideration is simply that Great 
Britain is unwilling to grant predominance to Europe over the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth. Geographically, Great Britain is a part 
of Europe, but for the past three and one half centuries much of 
the British interests and energies have been turned away from the 
Continent. Only France is faced with a similar problem, yet France is 
unable to maintain such a detached view as that maintained by Great 
Britain. In addition to Commonwealth ties, one must bear in mind 
that British participation in any Continental plan of union is a 
drastic innovation for a nation that reveled in splendid isolation as 
recently as the youth of the present Prime Minister. 

It must not be assumed from the hesitancies noted that the British 
willingness to cooperate in the defense of Western Europe has in any 
way diminished. The British interests in this problem of defense is 
intense and was clearly shown in Setpember, 1954, when the then 
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foreign minister Sir Anthony Eden revived the Brussels Pact of 1948. 
and filled the void left by the rejection of E.D.C. by the French Na- 
tional Assembly. Rational Britons clearly understand that the English 
Channel will never again be able to serve as the margin of defense 
that it did during the summer and autumn of 1940. As in the case 
in the United States, there exists in Great Britain a certain degree of 
isolationism. These adherents to isolationism are a dwindling breed, 
and their influence in British defense policy is of the most minor 
character. The future conduct of Great Britain toward common meas- 
ures of European defense will be governed by the policies persued in 
the past. Britain found her brief experiment of stepping out of the 
NATO Alliance to have been made at the cost of considerable conse- 
quences. What the permanent results of the NATO Conference in 
Paris will be are very difficult to assess, but, at this conference the 
machinery was put in motion which can only lead to a closer integra- 
tion of Great Britain with the other members of the Western European 
Alliance. 
* * 

The future actions of Great Britain in NATO will be, as in the 
past, a varied and many-sided program. Above all this Great Britain 
has set sights on joining the United States and the USSR in the 
nuclear missile age. This is a long term goal of development through 
change; a process which can be more or less affected by the myriad 
elements of future history. Self-preservation in the nuclear age re- 
quires close cooperation with adjacent friendly powers, especially 
those united by alliance. The principles which will guide British 
policy in the future will of necessity closely resemble the principles 
which have guided Britain in the past. The sheer magnitude of respon- 
sibility which is inherent in nuclear warfare can conceivably give rise 
to a great deal of soul searching on the part of British statesmen. 
Because of her geographical partners from the Continent, Great 
Britain may be called upon to carry more than her share as a leader 
in this new and hazardous defense. 

Any consideration of the role of Great Britain in NATO, past, 
present, and future, can be understood only in the relationship of 
Great Britain to the Commonwealth. In Continental eyes, this is the 
chief difficulty of having a British ally. This dilemma is one which 
is impossible to solve as long as Great Britain maintains her position 
as the first among equals in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The Commonwealth is vital to the maintenance of thé United Kingdom 
as a world power, and this is of immeasurable consequence to the 
framework of NATO. It is the raison d’etre of the world banking 
interests in London, the source of certain vital raw materials, the 
showease of British democracy, and an immeasurable military asset 
in terms of the defense of the Realm and its allied partners. 
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FRANCE AS A EUROPEAN AND AS 
A WORLD POWER 


By Robert Valeur 


Many Americans seem to look upon France as a country which 
was once a great power and a worthy ally but which has, since the 
last war, fallen down to the position of a second-rate power. As an 
ally, some deem her undependable. France is scored for being at once 
unstable and stagnant. The French do not work hard enough, do not 
like to pay their taxes. Some go so far as to say that France is the 
‘sick man’’ of Europe. 

One thing should be made clear from the very first. In 1945, after 
two World Wars, one in which she suffered a million and a half casual- 
ties, the other in which she suffered total occupation by the enemy, 
France might well have decided that she had done her part; France 
might have decided to withdraw into her shell— and France is the 
loveliest of shells —rather than maintaining heavy military commit- 
ments within NATO, trying to stop Soviet infiltration in the Middle 
East or the seizure of power in North Africa by governments subser- 
vient to Moseow, and trying to keep the native populations of French 
Western and Equatorial Africa from being sucked into the Communist 
sphere through heavy economic aid borne exclusively by French tax- 
payers. France might have decided, after two thousand years of saving 
Western Civilization from the Huns, the Arabs, and other invaders 
from beyond the Rhine, that she had earned a well-deserved rest. 

This France has not done, and she should deserve some credit 
for it. 

While she had to heal her ghastly wounds — ten million buildings 
torn down or damaged, 9,500 bridges destroyed; while she had to 
reconstruct an economy which had been badly impaired as against the 
competition of countries whose economy had made tremendous strides 
on account of the war itself —and she did an astonishingly good job 
at that — France never ceased meanwhile to carry her full burden for 
the defense of the West against a potential Soviet onslaught. 

More than that, and despite constant criticism of her so-called 
colonialism, France has shouldered heavy military and economic 
burdens to raise the standards of living of the forty million natives 
under her stewardship in her overseas territories and to keep them 
from falling into the Communist sphere. 

In fact, few realize that France is the only nation in the world 
which, since Hitler attacked Poland nineteen years ago, has always 
been at war, first in Europe, then in Asia, and now in Africa. 

Nevertheless, the index of industrial production has risen in France 
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by 65 per cent in the last five years, and, according to figures released 
by the I.C.A., the French tax burden in 1956 amounted to 31.5 per 
cent of the national gross product as against 29.5 per cent in Great 
Britain and 25.5 per cent in the United States. 

In fact, those who know France well are amazed at the new vitality 
of this ancient nation, the first in Europe to have achieved national 
unity, a nation which today has the highest birthrate in Europe, 
except for the Netherlands and Portugal. 


France, many say, is fickle; she has a hopelessly inefficient system 
of government. France, with her instability of Cabinets, is incapable of 
continuity in her policies. : 

In any case, why should Americans criticize the French system of . 
government unless such a system were to affect in any way the security 
of the United States; unless, in other words, the French system of 
government could impair France’s reliability as the ally of the United 
States. 

The truth of the matter is that ever since the young republic of 
the United States signed its first Treaty of Alliance with a great 
power — with France in 1778 — France, in the 180 years since then, 
has had no fewer than four kings, two emperors and four republics, 
and the Fourth Republic is now having its twenty-fourth government, 
but there is one thing which, in these 180 years, has never changed; 
it is France’s friendship for the United States, France’s unfailing 
loyalty to her American ally. For France is the one great power which 
not only has never been at war with the United States, but has always 
been on its side in every conflict in which it was involved — the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, the First World War, the Second World War, and, 
now, the cold war against communism and Soviet world domination. 

No other great power can boast of such a record. 


Coming now specifically to the foreign policy of France since the 
end of the Second World War and to its relationship to the Western 
Alliance, it is well to remember that, from 1944 to 1954 —for a full 
ten years— France only had two different foreign ministers, Mr. 
Bidault and Mr. Schuman, both of whom belonged to the same political 
party; and one ambassador in Washington, Mr. Henri Bonnet. 


What were the problems that these statesmen responsible for the 
conduct of France’s foreign policy had to face? ‘Statesmen who, it 
should be added, were always supported by the vast majority of 
the people. 


1 The author gratefully acknowledges the invaluable assistance lent him in the 
preparation of this section by Mr. Jacques Leprette, Counselor of the French Embassy 
in Washington. 
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France's European Policy’ 

No one in France, except the Communists, disputes the fact that 
the division of Europe into small units no longer meets the requirements 
of the modern world. Economically speaking, modern technology 
requires vast spaces and great markets. Furthermore, there can be no 
political power without industrial power. The unification of Europe 
is therefore a prerequisite, not only for its prosperity, but also for its 
security. 

The problem was not an easy one. In the first place, in 1945 the 
eastern half of Europe had fallen under the domination of a power 
which aspired to world supremacy. In the second place, Western 
Europe included nations which had just fought against each other 
and whose peoples could not easily forget the sufferings inflicted upon 
them by the Axis powers. In the third place, it included states with 
extensive commitments and responsibilities outside Europe. Even 
though Europe wanted to unite, it was nevertheless torn by divergent 
tendencies. 

France’s first move was naturally to strengthen the ties binding 
her to Great Britain, her faithful ally for over forty years. In 1947, 
she concluded with Great Britain the Treaty of Dunkirk. Another 
link was added to the chain in 1948; this was the Treaty of Brussels, 
which added Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg to the first 
two powers. 

But it was necessary to go beyond this and pave the way for the 
next stage. As early as 1947, in France, in Great Britain, as in most 
of the European countries, movements had developed tending to 
promote European unity. 

On August 18, 1948, the French Government, in agreement with 
the Belgian Government, decided to submit to its Brussels Treaty 
partners a plan for setting up common institutions for Europe. 

Upon the examination of this plan, it became evident that the 
French thesis, which favored the creation of a genuine European 
Parliament, was not acceptable to Great Britain. From that time on, 
France was faced with a problem which was, five years later, to reach 
a dramatic climax. To make a united Europe without Great Britain 
amounted either to being reduced to setting up on the continent — ex- 
clusive of Germany and England — an overly restricted club of Eu- 
ropean states, or to establishing a Europe in which France and 
Germany would remain face to face. It can readily be understood 
that no Frenchman, so soon after the war, could agree to enter a sys- 
tem in which the place originally held by England would finally be 
filled by Germany. 

French diplomacy recognized, nevertheless, that the unification 
of Europe, hence the integration of Germany into the Western com- 
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munity, was a primary necessity. But England and France did not 
have the same idea concerning the ways and means by which this 
integration could and should be effected. The former did not feel 
ready to become a part of a real European federation. Yet, England 
did not reject all forms of association with the European continent. 
It was under these conditions that the Council of Europe came into 
being on May 5, 1949. It contains the embryo of a European Parlia- 
ment and the embryo of an executive organ. But it is only a consul- 
tative institution. At first, it brought together ten European states, 
later twelve, and finally fifteen, including Germany. 

France felt that this was not enough. Once the framework for 
a larger Europe had been set up, she thought that a federal organiza- 
tion between a smaller number of states would not again entail the 
risk of a split within Western Europe itself. She considered, further- 
more, that the integration of the basic elements on which the economy 
of Western Europe is dependent would make future German aggres- 
sion more difficult, if not outright impossible. Such were the ideas 
which led to the proposal made by Mr. Robert Schuman in May 1950, 
which found its practical expression one year later in the treaty in- 
stituting a European Coal and Steel Community. 

Then, in 1950, a major event occurred: the decision to rearm Ger- 
many. For a while, all that had been achieved so far in the direction 
of an integrated Europe seemed in jeopardy. 

The Korean War in 1950 had made it abundantly clear that the 
military machine of the Western world was not sufficiently strong to 
discourage Soviet aggression. The security of the Atlantic Powers 
called for a speedy reinforcement of their military potential. From 
1950 on, therefore, the principle of German rearmament was accepted. 
However, the French Government knew only too well that it did not 
lie within its power to erase from men’s memories, barely five years 
later, the names of Oradour, Buchenwald, Ravensbriick, Dachau, and 
Auschwitz. It therefore took a bold step, and decided to make use 
of this very requirement of German rearmament to further European 
integration. 

As events have shown, this step was too bold. The majority of 
the French Parliament did not accept the idea that France should 
sacrifice her own institutions for the benefit of a community from 
which England remained aloof, and the essential object of which, in 
the eyes of many Frenchmen, was to revive a German army rather 
than to consolidate European unity. 

Yet, in rejecting the European Defense Community, the French 
National Assembly did not disavow the major concern of French 
policy: the pursuit of European unity. It merely registered its op- 
position to a formula which it deemed premature. Mr. Mendes-France 
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and Mr. Edgar Faure — who later brought about the French Parlia- - 
ment’s ratification of the Paris Accords — speaking in the name of 
the French Government, were both very specific on this point. Eu- 
ropean unity remains the fundamental objective of France’s foreign 
policy. 

The European institutions set up between 1948 and 1954 (the 
O.E.E.C., the Council of Europe, the European Payments Union, the 
Coal and Steel Community) have strengthened their authority and 
made advances everywhere. 

Two years after the creation of the common market for coal and 
steel, the trade in coal within the European Coal and Steel Community 
had increased by 50 per cent and that of steel by 160 per cent. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1954, the capital expenditures in the coal and metal- 
lurgical industries of the member countries increased by 75 per cent. 
Great Britain, which at first remained aloof, has signed an agreement 
to cooperate with the High Authority. 

The Council of Europe, for its part, has secured the adoption of 
a certain number of technical conventions which, although limited in 
scope, help to unify and eodify the legislation of the European states. 
Thus, for example, a cultural agreement and an agreement on patents 
came into force. Both raised extremely complicated problems by rea- 
son of the diversity of national systems concerned. These difficulties 
were overcome. 

In the field of atomie energy development it was France who, 
at the Messina Conference in 1955, when representatives of the six 
member countries of the Coal and Steel Community met with the pur- 
pose of extending European cooperation to other fields, proposed a 
European atomic pool. This pool, under the name of EURATOM, be- 
came effective on January 1, 1958. 

Even more epoch-making is the setting up of a common European 
market which, only twenty years ago, seemed forever doomed to remain 
a hazy dream. The idea was put forward in concrete, practical terms 
at the Messina Conference of 1955. And, as in the case of EURATOM, 
the treaty implementing the Common Market became effective on the 
first of January of this year. Thus, an area has been established 
within which all customs barriers and obstacles to trade will be pro- 
gressively removed and which will have in its relationship with the 
rest of the world a single customs tariff and a single set of trade 
regulations. 

This common market will have, of course, to be established by 
gradual steps to make possible the many national adjustments re- 
quired by such a revolutionary scheme. But what is fundamental is 
that the principle of a common market finally has been accepted with 
the will to implement it. ’ 

The treaty establishes a link between the European market and 
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- the economic development of the African territories under the steward- 
ship of the signers of the treaty, i.e., France and Belgium. In other 
words, these territories will become a free trading area for the six 
nations. In turn, all these nations will take part in the economic 
development of these immense and still underdeveloped territories. A 
common fund will be set up for this purpose in which the six coun- 
tries will participate, and this precedent should be kept in mind by 
those who are concerned with the broader and vital problem of how 
to assist the other immense underdeveloped territories of this planet. 

European unification is on the march. It has institutions and 
resources which are constantly growing stronger. Nothing can stop 
it, and the recent failure on the part of France and Great Britain 
to ‘‘go it alone’’ in the Middle East has provided a new stimulus for 
European unity. 


France's Policy Outside Europe 


France’s commitments as part of the Atlantic Community, which 
is one of the cornerstones of her policy outside Europe, is inseparable 
from France’s European policy or France’s policy in her overseas ter- 
ritories. On the one hand, the Atlantic Alliance will benefit from 
European unity, which will add great strength to Europe. On the 
other hand, the Atlantic Alliance will be strengthened if France, 
through her policy in her overseas territories, helps maintain these 
territories and, especially, strategically vital North Africa, within the 
Atlantic sphere. 

Thus, in order to judge French efforis fairly, it is necessary to 
take into account the fact that France has had to meet other commit- 
ments outside the Atlantic Pact, and that these have placed, and still 
place, a heavy burden on her shoulders. 

Lack of space does not permit that such questions as the 1944 
Brazzaville Conference, the representation of overseas territories in the 
French legislative assembly, the Indo-China war, etc., be given the 
treatment they deserve. 

France’s policies in Algeria, on the one hand, and in her overseas 
territories of Western and Equatorial Africa and of Madagascar, on 
the other hand, are of such importance not only to France but to the 
rest of the World that they ought to be discussed at some length. 


The latter territories differ from each other in population, history, 
customs, wealth, and development. As a result, each of these terri- 
tories presents a problem of its own. Each calls for a particular 
solution. It is therefore impossible to be satisfied with the applica- 
tion of a uniform pattern for all. This is what the so-called ‘‘loi- 
cadre,’’ voted on June 23, 1956, by an overwhelming majority of the 
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French National Assembly, takes into consideration. It provides for 
the setting up of local executive and legislative bodies in each one of 
France’s overseas territories, the ultimate goal of this enactment being 
self-government for these territories within the French Union in very 
similar terms to that of Ghana within the British Commonwealth. 

Through this law of June 23, 1956, what amounts in fact to a 
revolution is now taking place in the twelve territories of French 
Western and Equatorial Africa and in the six provinces of Madagascar. 
The first general elections ever to be held in these territories took 
place on March 31, 1957. The elections were conducted under the rule 
of universal suffrage, the vote of a native having the same weight as 
the vote of a white Frenchman. It is interesting to note that under 
such a system, and in spite of the overwhelming majority of native 
voters, a number of white Frenchmen were elected to the local councils, 
and everywhere a great majority of the voters voted for so-called 
‘‘moderate candidates’? and for —as Mr. Houphouet-Boigny, Negro 
member of the Mollet Government, declared — ‘‘continuing along the 
road of cooperation with France, taking account of their own interests 
and of the great ‘must’ of the century: interdependence between 
peoples.”’ 

Parallel to the work accomplished in the political field, France 
has carried on an economic policy the purpose of which is to increase 
the prosperity of her overseas territories and, consequently, the well- 
being of their peoples. To this end a plan of equipment and moderni- 
zation was set up, similar to the one established in metropolitan France. 
From 1947 to 1953, $3.5 billion was appropriated by France for the 
execution of this plan. Seventy per cent of all expenditures for high- 
ways, railroad construction, and the creation of a highly developed 
air transportation network has been entirely borne by French taxpay- 
ers. As for the other expenditures, these were assumed to some extent 
by the local budgets, which, in turn, are largely derived from taxes 
paid by Europeans settled in the territories. 

These overseas burdens have resulted for the average Frenchman 
in metropolitan France in a standard of living lower than the one he 
would have enjoyed had he thought only of himself. 

At the present time 44 million French taxpayers pay out of their 
own pockets over $500,000,000 a year for improving economic and 
social conditions in France’s underdeveloped overseas territories, while 
in 1957, 170 million American taxpayers — whose annual per capita 
income is three times higher than that of the French — paid $440,- 
000,000 in direct economic aid to underdeveloped countries. 


These heavy sacrifices on the part of the average Frenchman 
were acknowledged on May 25, 1957, by a United States Senate Com- 
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mittee that made public a report according to which, on the basis of 
capacity to pay, French expenditures for overseas aid were ‘‘half 
again as large as the United States.’’ 

Nevertheless, in the United States the French are branded as 
colonialists. Yet, nothing compares more closely with the life of the 
early American colonists, or of the pioneers sent out to conquer the 
frontier, than what the French settlers had to go through in Algeria. 
They endured the same hardships and faced the same dangers. 

Many French families established in Algeria have been there for 
as many as five or six generations; that is to say as long, and in some 
instances, longer than most Americans now living west of the Mis- 
sissippi. These French families look upon the land, which a century 
and a quarter of sweat and blood has made into well-cultivated farms, 
as being as much theirs as a Kansas or Colorado farmer does with 
respect to his wheat and cornfields. 

The United States is proud of its conquest of the West, and 
rightly so. The French too, are proud of their conquest of Algeria 
and of the glorious feats and great sacrifices of those French soldiers 
and farmers who brought peace and prosperity to these restless back- 
ward lands. 

In any case, the fundamental fact is that there are 1,200,000 
French people in Algeria alone, and 2,000,000 altogether in North 
Africa. This fact sets the problem of France’s presence in this area 
apart from other colonial problems. 

To this problem, the French have one simple answer and that is 
that they are not going to get out of North Africa. 

They are not going to allow two million Frenchmen to be driven 
into the sea. Neither are they going to allow 500,000 Jews to be 
persecuted by an all-powerful Moslem majority. In other words, the 
issue, in concrete realistic terms, is not one of colonialism versus in- 
dependence, but one of inter-racial cooperation versus civil war. 

The real basis of unrest in Algeria is the scarcity of natural 
resources available to a population which increases at a fantastic rate. 
This brings up the whole question of what to do with underdeveloped 
countries. This region, four times as large as France and with a 
population of less than ten million, is very rugged, largely barren, 
becoming ever drier as one goes south, ending in the sandy wastes of 
the Sahara desert. It lacks the coal or oil (although it holds great 
promises of the latter) or hydroelectric resources for building the in- 
dustries which would be needed to give full employment to a Moslem 
population, which, thanks largely to the high standards of hygiene 
provided by the French, increases on the average by 300,000 a year. 

Yet the French have done their very best within their limited 
resources to build up the economy of the country. In the 10 years 
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between 1945 and 1955, they have invested $2,370,000,000 in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. They continue to assist these last two coun- 
tries financially, even after having granted them their independence, 
and have stepped up their programs of aid to Algeria in the past 
three years. 

In any case, France has done much more proportionally in the 
way of economic assistance to the twenty million Moslem natives of 
North Africa than what has been done in any other underdeveloped 
area under the technical assistance program of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies or under the Point Four Program of 
assistance of the United States. 

As a result, the standards of living, of education, and of health 
of the North African Moslems are very much higher than in any other 
Arab country, including Colonel Nasser’s Egypt, but perhaps exclud- 
ing Lebanon, which, in any ease, is half Christian. 

To quote from the former United States Ambassador to Egypt, 
Mr. Byroade, ‘‘national independence is by no means a cure-all for 
the perplexing problems of Asia and Africa. Independence after all 
is but a means to an end. The ultimate objective is the welfare of 
individual human beings.’’ 

The immense majority of Moslem Arabs and Berbers of Algeria 
well know that they are much better off economically, living and work- 
ing in peaceful cooperation with the French natives — for these are 
just as much natives from Algeria as are the Moslems — and continu- 
ing to receive the bounties of the French taxpayers from metropolitan 
France. 

Many wonder, though, why France has to maintain 400,000 French 
troops in Algeria. In fact, according to the last estimates, there are 
no more than 35,000 rebels or fellaghas in the whole of Algeria. Their 
purpose is primarily to terrorize: the Moslems who are suspected of 
collaborating with the French and who are killed or tortured at a 
ratio of five to every one European. 

If it may seem surprising that it should take so many French 
troops to protect the peaceful Moslem population from the fellaghas, 
one needs only to remember that the ‘‘mad bomber’’ kept the whole 
New York police force alerted for several years. 

It is also reasonable to assume that, if it were not for the smug- 
gling of arms from Tunisia and the possibility for the Algerian 
fellaghas to find a ‘‘sanctuary’’ on Tunisian soil, the rebellion would 
have been put down long ago. 

This goes far in explaining the recent bombing of the Tunisian 
border town of Sakiel-Sidi-Youssef. On January 11, two weeks before 
the bombing, a French patrol in Algeria was ambushed from a fellagha 
training camp located in an abandoned mine near the town. Fourteen 
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French soldiers were killed. Four others were made prisoners and 
taken at first into Tunisia. Furthermore, French airplanes were again 
and again fired on from machine gun nests located in the town itself. 

These repeated and unbearable provocations were bad for French 
army morale — as in the case of the American troops in Korea that 
could not carry the fight beyond the Yalu River, which many, to this 
day, seem to regret. 

At long last the French command ordered the bombing, not know- 
ing it was market day. Inevitably, there were civilian casualties. The 
French profoundly lament these casualties, but, in passing judgment, 
the world ought to remember the French draftees who are being killed 
daily by weapons smuggled from Tunisia; the world ought also to 
realize that this tragedy would never have occurred had President 
Bourguiba lived up to his responsibilities as head of an independent 
state and enforced the most elementary rules of international law. 

In any case, there have been, of late, signs of increasing weari- 
ness among the Algerian rebels, and, most of all, of a growing desire 
on the part of the peaceful Moslem majority to cooperate with the 
French in the administration of Algeria, although the perils involved 


are great. 
* * * 


The ‘‘loi-cadre’’ on the institutions of Algeria, and the Electoral 
Law, adopted by French Parliament on January 31 and January 28, 
1958, respectively, are designed to answer the need for peaceful co- 
existence of the various communities living side by side in Algeria. 

The first concern of the Government has been to ensure absolute 
equality of citizens and communities. This is evidenced by the aboli- 
tion of the double electoral college and by the institution of universal 
suffrage with a single college for elections to all representative as- 
semblies ; all voters, regardless of the community to which they belong, 
will be listed on a single electoral roll, will cast their votes in the 
same polling places with the same ballots, and will choose between 
the same candidates. 

The second concern is expressed by the establishment both of legis- 
lative and executive organs in regions defined by physical, economic, 
and human geography, and of central bodies for Algeria as a whole. 
Each region will have its Assembly elected by universal suffrage and 
a single college, its Council of Communities, and its responsible gov- 
ernment. In Algiers, the corresponding organs will be created accord- 
ing to the procedure which has ordinarily been followed for the 
setting up of federative institutions. The powers of these organs will 
be determined with a view toward as great a decentralization as pos- | 
sible, and will permit the Moslems to manage their own affairs on 
the various administrative levels. 
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Concerning the powers reserved to the French Republic, these 
will, to a certain extent, still be exercised by the populations of Algeria, 
since they will also have their representatives in the parliamentary 
assemblies of metropolitan France. 

The third concern is shown by the evolutionary character of the 
‘‘loi-eadre,’’ which provides machinery for the evolution of the 
Algerian institutions and permits the adaptation of the various powers 
devolving upon the different legislative and executive organs. Thus, 
it is not a question of a statute drawn up once and for all; free 
discussions will take place between France and the validly appointed 
representatives of the Algerian populations on the very meaning of 
their institutions. 

Commenting on this legislation, Professor Karl Brandt of Stan- 
ford University wrote in Fortune of February 1958: ‘‘Here, then, is 
a broad way not only to peace but to political stability and maturity 
and to economic progress.”’ 

In any case, what is the alternative? However inconceivable it 
may be, let us assume for a moment that Algeria becomes independent. 
This would spell the end of the French presence and influence not 
only in Algeria, but also in Tunisia and Morocco. This would mean 
the establishment in these countries of so-called independent govern- 
ments ‘‘a la Nasser’’; that is, governments which, sooner or later, 
would become subservient to Soviet Russia. 

If this were to come about, could the Free World afford to let 

the vacuum created by France’s withdrawal run the risk of being 
filled by the Soviets? And, after North Africa, the Soviets would 
doubtless penetrate into French Western and Equatorial Africa. Even 
less than in the case of the Middle East, the Free World cannot allow 
Casablanca and Dakar to fall into the hands of Soviet-inspired gov- 
ernments. Isn’t the Free World forgetting what is happening in 
Indonesia ? 

* * * 

Thus France, undeterred by criticisms, carries on. 

Thus the French, far from evading their responsibilities, far from 
withdrawing into their shell, far from joining the neutralist camp, 
maintain their commitments within the Atlantic Alliance and continue 
to spend large sums of their taxpayers’ money to raise the standards 
of living of the native peoples of their African territories. They shall 
continue their fight in North Africa to keep it from falling into 
Soviet hands; they shall ceaselessly strive toward building a united 
Europe, a stronger Europe; they shall remain true to their historical 
mission as an advanced guard of Western Civilization against the 
forces of darkness gathered in the East. They shall, above all, remain 
true to their American friends and continue to be, as they have for 
180 years, a loyal ally to the United States. 


- 
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GERMANY AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 
By Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 


During the past five years, the Federal Republic has regained 
its sovereignty. By reason of that fact its importance in international 
polities has grown from year to year, and its responsibility has grown 
proportionately. Even though we are not one of the Great Powers, the 
attitude of the Federal Republic and its decisions in the field of for- 
eign policy are frequently of sufficient importance to merit our mak- 
ing them only after extremely careful consideration within the frame- 
work of the policy pursued by the free Western peoples. 

In order to paint a realistic picture of the situation of the Federal 
Republic in world affairs, the canvas has to be set within the frame 
of the political situation throughout the world. 


Soviet Aggression 


Last year marks the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet Union. Ac- 
cording to all the reports and publications that have reached us, there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that Soviet Russian totalitarianism has 
succeeded in sapping the will of about 200 million individuals, in 
destroying their faith in their own individual strength, and in mold- 
ing them into a plastic mass to be kneaded and used at will by the 
powers of dictatorship. Forty years of rule by violence have destroyed 
the ability of the Russian people to make up their own minds; the 
rulers in the Kremlin have succeeded in turning these vast masses of 
people toward objectives which are just as much part of Communist 
ideology as of panslavism. 

Since 1945 the Soviet Union has subjugated violently 100 million 
people in the Eastern European countries, and is still working in- 
exorably to reduce these people to a state of complete spiritual, mili- 
tary, and economic apathy. In 1956, the events in Poland and the 
heroic though fruitless struggle for freedom in Hungary showed that 
in this part of the Soviet orbit of power there are people left for 
whom the concepts of freedom and independence still have a positive 
meaning. However, the Soviet Union seems to have succeeded in 
stabilizing its power in Eastern Europe again. It exploits every single 
foeus of tension that happens to appear anywhere in the world, for 
the purpose of increasing its power and distracting the attention of 
other nations. It has done everything to aggravate the crisis in the 
Near East in order thus to subject the world to the pressure of a direct 
threat of war. During the Suez Canal crisis in the autumn of 1956, 
the Soviet Union openly threatened its former allies, Great Britain and 
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France, for the first time since World War II with the use of nuclear 
weapons, and thus staked out its claim to decisive co-determination in 
any international conflict that might arise anywhere in the world, by 
making full use of the instruments of power. 


East-West Tension Heightened 

Any attentive observer of the events of recent years cannot but 
recognize plainly that the Soviet Union continues to be the sole deci- 
sive politically and militarily aggressive power in the entire Eastern 
sphere. The international struggles for power in the ranks of its rul- 
ing class do not, for the present, make any difference in this state of 
affairs. Facing this solidly welded bloc in the East and struggling to 
uphold the freedom of nations and individuals is the Western demo- 
cratic world. The tension between these two camps, far from diminish- 
ing during recent years, has increased. There is hardly any interna- 
tional problem of any significance that is not overshadowed by this 
East-West tension. Considering the numbers of its population, its 
spiritual development, its military and economic potential, the Western 
world has considerable superiority over the Eastern Bloc facing it. 
The prerequisite to upholding and turning that superiority to good 
effect is, however, the fusion of all the forces of the Free World under 
an energetic, but calm and wise, leadership. In the light of prevailing 
circumstances that leadership can only, and in fact must, lie in the 
hands of the United States, because it is by far the strongest Power 
in the West. It is therefore necessary for all those nations that have 
made the ideal of freedom the basis of their policies and individual 
lives to minimize their national egoism, to show deep insight into the 
need of a uniform Western policy, and to be prepared to make con- 
siderable sacrifices. 


Need For Closest Western Cooperation 

But these almost discouraging developments in the world situa- 
tion are not completely devoid of hopeful signs. By the foundation 
of the Western European Union, the economic union formed by the 
Coal and Steel Community, the signing of the EURATOM and Com- 
mon Market Treaties, and the efforts to form the large European free 
trade zone, the unity of Europe has made considerable progress. Fur- 
thermore, fifteen nations, united in the Atlantic Defensive Alliance un- 
der the leadership of the United States, have, in the military field, 
achieved a large measure of unity, and have considerably advanced in 
their common line of thought with regard to political questions. 

If, despite all this, I today raise my voice in a warning to forge 
ahead in this development with the greatest energy and tenacity of 
purpose and without hesitation, I do so because I am beset by the 
anxiety that the free peoples of this world would forfeit their freedom 
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if they were to accept as an unalterable fact the present state of af- 
fairs prevailing in the world and were to slide into a period of weak- 
ness and disunity in the face of the uniform, ruthless, and purely 
power-greedy policy of the East. I therefore weleome and support 
only too willingly any and every measure calculated to lead to closer 
political cooperation among the free nations, since such cooperation 
strengthens us while discouraging our opponents and turning their 
desires into more peaceful channels. 


Rockets and Satellites 


But the indispensable necessity of a common course of action in 
the West is dictated by another phenomenon, too, which has taken 
shape only during the last decade of our history. While in earlier 
periods of history political leaders made use of the fruits of tech- 
nological developments, today decisions are imperatively forced on 
them by the break-neck speed of technological progress. The news of 
the firing of a long range rocket or the launching of an artificial 
earth satellite by the Soviet Union exerts a strong influence on the 
thoughts of nations and on the political decisions of Governments. 
This dangerous state of affairs can be overcome only if the Western 
World continues unremittingly to make every conceivable effort to 
avoid being overtaken at any time, now or in the future, in the field 
of technology by the totalitarian states, and if a clear, consistent, and 
joint policy is successfully developed among the nations of the West 
and their governments—a policy into which progress in the field of 
armaments development can be fitted. That is a difficult task; if it 

is to be accomplished, it calls for the last ounce of effort on the part 
of both mind and spirit. 


Relaxation and Disarmament 


I believe that the only way toward understanding the German 
situation with regard to foreign policy lies in viewing it in this con- 
text. That applies first and foremost to the re-establishment of Ger- 
many’s national unity. We in Western Germany are all living under 
the shadow of the fact that eighteen million human beings in the 
Soviet-oceupied zone and in East Berlin are not only cut off from us 
by an arbitrary border line, but, what is much worse, are living un- 
der a degrading and inhuman system that is depriving them of their 
free will and their freedom. The attitude taken by .the Soviet Union 
in past years has not revealed even the remotest sign that the Kremlin 
is prepared to restore to those eighteen million Germans their liberty. 

The German Federal Government holds fast to the view that it 
alone has the right to act as a spokesman for the eighteen million 
Germans in the Soviet-occupied zone, and that the re-establishment of 
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German unity is an obligation incumbent upon the four Great Powers, 
an obligation from which they cannot be released by the German peo- 
ple, and one which was expressly recognized and admitted by the 
Soviet Union even as recently as 1955 in Geneva as well as to me per- 
sonally in Moscow. 

It is our conviction that only the liberation of the Soviet-occupied 
areas of Germany from the oppressive rule of violence obtaining there 
can, in the long run, bring peace and freedom to Europe. The prere- 
quisite to that liberation and to the fulfillment of the Four-Power obli- 
gation to the whole of Germany is the gradual alleviation and, finally, 
the complete removal, of the tension between East and West. That is 
why the Federal Government has been doing everything in its power 
to lend support to the efforts of the Western Powers to arrive at a 
disarmament agreement with the Soviet Union. It is a matter for 
profound regret that the Soviet Union was unable to make up its 
mind to accept the extraordinarily magnanimous and far-reaching 
proposals put forward by the Western Powers at the London Con- 
ference for a comprehensive disarmament agreement, or, at least, to 
make acceptable counter-proposals. We shall, however, not give up 
hope of achieving, during the coming years, the goal of a general, con- 
trolled disarmament by showing steadfastness, consistency, and willing- 
ness to negotiate. 


This hope I base on the consideration that it really should be pos- 
sible for the Western world to convince the Soviet Union that the 
West—and more especially that we Germans—have no intention of 
attemping to impose our own political or economic views on it by 
force of arms or political pressure; but the Western world is quite 
as little willing ever to yield to the military, political, and propaganda 
pressure being exerted by the Soviet Union. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment were able to rid itself of its completely unfounded distrust of 
the West, and if it were to see that its striving for world domination 
is unrealistic, it would be possible to bring about a situation in this 
world enabling all nations to live free from foreign oppression and 
free from fear for their lives. 


Relations with Eastern Europe 


Although the Soviet Union is the decisive Power in the East, the 
Federal Government has not neglected to turn its attention to its rela- 
tionship with the other Eastern European States. Exchanges of goods 
between the Federal Republic and those countries have increased, 
during the period extending from 1953 to 1956, by 195 per cent, while 
the first eight months of 1957 saw a further increase of 21 per cent. 
I should like to state here with the greatest emphasis that we are de- 
termined to live—and to continue to live—on good-neighborly terms 
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with all the Eastern European peoples, and to solve the problems that 
still are unsettled, by no other than peaceful, just, and humane ways 
and means. 

Allow me to say a word or two on Yugoslavia in this connection. 
The events which led up to the rupture of diplomatic relations be- 
tween us are set forth in detail in the German Note of 19 October 
1957, and I do not need to recapitulate them. I should like just to 
eall attention to one point. It was not any formalistic or juridical 
train of thought that moved us to take that step. What was decisive 
in moving us to make that decision was that the diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the German Democratic Republic by Yugoslavia touched upon 
a vital interest of our foreign policy, namely, the claim—a claim also 
anchored in the Basie Law—that the German Federal Republic has 
the sole legitimate right to represent German interests abroad, since 
it alone possesses a Parliament and government which were democrat- 
ically elected. When we negotiated treaties with Yugoslavia in the 
past, this view was never contradicted. Any relinquishment of this 
principle might have led to very serious consequences, which would 
have had a most harmful effect on German reunification. 


Relations with NATO 


I may state with satisfaction that our breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia met with understanding throughout the free 
world. This event revealed, within NATO, that, over and above mili- 
tary unity, there is also agreement among the members of NATO in 
the field of foreign policy. I have already stated, and I should like 
to reite:2te that statement at this juncture while talking about our 
foreign policy, that the Federal Government is determined to fulfill 
completely all the obligations arising out of the Federal Republic’s 
membership in NATO, both with regard to the size of its contribution 
and with regard to the dates set for that contribution. Every single 
person in Germany must be aware of the fact that the maintenance 
of the security of the Federal Republic, of Europe, and of the Western 
World imposes on him or her heavy financial and personal burdens. It 
is only when an agreement on controlled disarmament has been reached 
by the Great Powers, and is actually functioning, that we shall be able 
to think of alleviating those burdens and of exploiting the enormous 
amounts of manpower, material, and money for the common weal of 
nations. Last year, we assigned to NATO three divisions of infantry, 
three squadrons of minesweepers, and one transport squadron. To our 
joy and satisfaction, we are able to state that our forces have had a 
hearty and friendly weleome from the population wherever they 
appeared. 

The political and economic position of the Federal Republic has 
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become considerably stronger during the past few years. The con- 
sistent policy we have been pursuing within the framework of the 
Western Alliance and in line with the endeavors for European unifica- 
tion, which we shall continue to promote with all the means at our 
disposal, has made the Federal Republic of Germany once again an 
important factor among nations, important not only by virtue of 
treaties and international law, but also in vital reality. This develop- 
ment has been furthered to no small extent by the good relations be- 
tween ourselves and all those governments with whom we are linked 
on a bilateral basis rather than within the framework of alliances. 
Our relations with the United States of America, with Great Britain, 
with France, with Italy, with the Benelux States, in fact, with all our 
Western neighbors, are not only close, but amicable. 


Relations with Other Countries 


We furthermore maintain close political and economic contacts 
with South American and Asian States. Our relations with the Near 
East countries are also good. In recent years, a situation approaching 
a crisis has developed in that area. We have supported, and shall con- 
tinue to support, any developments that might bring about conciliation 
in the Near East. We shall avoid taking any step which might con- 
tribute to aggravating the present crisis. 


The Federal Republic has good economie ties with all the coun- 
tries in the Middle East, the Far East, and Africa, and intends to 
strengthen those ties on the basis of political relations and mutual 
trust. In saying this, we are fully aware of the obligation incumbent 
on us to extend material and cultural help to all those emergent coun- 
tries where the desire for freedom and independence is alive. We must 
be quite clear that this policy will demand sacrifices of us, sacrifices 
which may perhaps fail to bear fruit for a long time to come, but 
which are necessary in the light of the fact that the only foundation 
for peaceful cooperation between nations is a rising standard of living 
throughout the world. 

I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to state with 
gratitude that not only our allies, but also the many other nations on 
friendly terms with us have given their energetic support to us on 
that special concern of German policy, the question of German unity. 
Even though we have to admit that our efforts to find common ground 
with those governments which are dependent upon the Soviet Union 
have proved fruitless to date, we may nonetheless say with profound 
satisfaction that, as far as the Western peoples are concerned, we are 
in complete agreement with them in all fields of vital interest to Ger- 
many. Although I am unable within the scope of my present remarks 
to submit any detailed evidence of that agreement, I should neverthe- 
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less like to make equal mention of the recent conclusion of agreements 
with Belgium and of a treaty with Austria. 


Calm and Progressive Development 

The return of the Saar on the basis of amicable agreements with 
France is encouraging proof, plain for all to see, of the friendship 
happily existing between France and Germany. I am convinced that 
we shall succeed in the near future in concluding, in a spirit of friend- 
ship, the frontier agreements still to be reached with the Netherlands. 

Our strengthened political position in the camp of the Free World 
however, also imposes on us the obligation to cooperate in shaping 
the political intentions of this part of the world. We have to do our 
part toward ensuring that Western policy is characterized by clarity 
and consistency. By that, I mean a policy based on a realistic view 
of world political events; I mean a policy of vigilance and of faith in 
our own strength; I mean a policy envisaging the protection of the 
independence of all peace-loving nations. The Western World is strong 
enough to stand up to any political or military pressure as long as it 
maintains its unity. But it will never—of this I am convinced, and 
the foreign policy of the Federal Government will be directed to this 
end—amisuse its own strength, since it has no desire to rob any nation 
anywhere in the world of its freedom or to restrict its right to organize 
its national life according to its own wishes. No people should strive 
to dominate other peoples nor force them to live under pressure and 
fear of disaster. Rather is it incumbent on each and everyone of us, 
on Parliament and governments, to vouchsafe nations a calm and 
progressive development free from fear and terror. The German Fed- 
eral Gove nment will pursue these human and political aims, and, in 
so doing, devote its entire strength to the highest goal of political 
work, namely the maintenance of peace. 


Reunification—Great National Task 

In my comments on the international situation, I have sketched 
the great national task of German reunification, and stressed the fact 
that it is the duty of the four former occupying Powers to terminate 
the division of Germany. The Soviet Union—this we must again state 
with profound regret—keeps on trying to evade her obligation in 
respect to the restoration of German unity by referring to the Socialist 
Unity Party regime, not democratically elected, as a negotiating part- 
ner. The new Federal Government will take it upon itself to continue 
to fortify the conviction, which has shown very satisfactory signs of 
gaining ground, that, failing the reunification of Germany, the peace 
of Europe and of the world cannot be assured, and that eighteen 
million Germans who want their freedom have been bereft of one of the 
primary rights of man. 
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We shall continue closely to observe developments in the parts 
separated from Germany, so that we can inform the public, both at 
home and abroad, about the circumstances under which our com- 
patriots have to live there. The population of the Federal Republic 
will thus be strengthened in its feeling of responsibility toward its 
German compatriots on the other side of the zonal border, and—this is 
my confident hope—will continue, as it has done hitherto, to show its 
gratifying helpfulness in innumerable cases of spiritual and material 
distress. In saying this, the Federal Government is thinking of those 
Germans, too, whose lot it is to live on the other side of the Oder- 
Neisse line. The Federal Government will do everything in its power 
to help its countrymen to hold out in the land of their fathers despite 
adverse circumstances. 


The Federal Government will especially endeavor to ensure that 
the Germans retain and consolidate the consciousness of being one 
people. Not only correspondence, but also personal contact between 
the Germans living in the severed parts of the country is of great im- 
portance. Visits by our compatriots living in Central Germany will 
continue to be encouraged, and the Federal Government believes that, 
in extending this encouragement, it can be certain of continued and 
magnanimous support by the entire population, the Lander, the com- 
munes, and the welfare organizations. The better human relationships 
are with our compatriots on the other side of the zonal boundary, the 
easier it will be to uphold the threatened unity of our cultural life, 
despite the many prohibitions and obstacles to traffic put up on the 
other side. 


An important link with the Central and East German population 
is Berlin. I have already stated that Berlin can rely on the Federal 
Republic, and I may say once again here that the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to fulfill its obligations to that city and its cour- 
ageous population to the best of its ability, so as to enable Berlin to 
do justice to the tasks that will be hers as the future German capital. 


I should like, too, to give a thought to those who, despite their 
innocence, are still languishing by the thousands in the prisons and 
penitentiaries of the Soviet Zone. The Federal Government reiterates 
its demand for the release of these people and for their return to their 
families, who are frequently in dire spiritual and material distress. 


Politics calls for clarity of vision in the recognition of desirable 
goals. Politics must be based on realism; that is to say, it must recog- 
nize possibilities, and must have courage in order to overcome the 
obstacles in its path. But above all else, political work calls for calm, 
patience, and constancy. Only when these prerequisites are present 
can one hope for success. 
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THE SMALL POWERS 
AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 


By Paul van Zeeland 


One can, I believe, establish the principle that the major objective 
of the Free World has been and still is ‘‘the safeguarding of peace.’’ 

The average citizens of a nation, those who form the great bulk of 
its population, do not want war. What they desire more than anything 
else is a political organization which, while protecting their homes and 
respecting their rights to the fullest extent, will guarantee to other 
men as well as to themselves an opportunity for happiness, according 
to their conception of the term. 

Today, it can be affirmed that this principle is more applicable 
than ever. It applies to all the free nations of the modern world, 
whether they be powerful as the United States; whether they be great 
powers of yesterday, now brought to a state of comparativly less im- 
portance; or even whether they be counted among the so-called 
““small powers.”’ 

However, no matter what their internal regime, no matter what the 
international organization in the frame of which they operate, the 
great powers have their particular responsibilities. Certain of their 
aspirations are dictated to them by their very greatness; they cannot 
escape certain international obligations. Therefore, they follow a policy 
which, meeting with necessities and suffering reactions, sometimes leads 
them into situations equivocal, dangerous, and complicated. In such 
circumstances, those men most dedicated to peace and most sincerely 
convinced of the necessity of maintaining peace may, at certain mo- 
ments, be mistaken or may find themselves dragged into war, whether 
they desire it or not. 

It is certain, however, that the ‘‘small powers’’ have an interest 
that surpasses by far all other interests, that is permanent, and that 
remains unaltered. That interest is peace, the safeguarding of peace, 
the organization of peace. For this reason, in an analysis of the internal 
operation of NATO nobody will be surprised to find that the small 
powers are among the most loyal, the most interested, the most 
attentive, and the most zealous members of that organization. 

In every period of our civilization, the small powers have been 
called upon to play a specific role in the development of literature, 
science, and the arts. Often they have occupied places disproportionate 
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to the importance of their territory or to the number of their in- 
habitants. In the interest of the harmonious functioning of interna- 
tional relations, the small powers very often intervene in order to play 
the role of mediator to facilitate meetings, to devise methods of com- 
promise and to give an example of self-restraint or of understanding. 

That they do act in this fashion is not due to some special virtue 
on which their citizens have secured a sort of monopoly. It is because 
of the fact of their very weakness, relatively speaking, that they must 
be particularly attentive to a series of phenomena the development of 
which might lead quickly to international conflicts. By now, a long 
and cruel political experience has proven to them that in case of con- 
flict they have always been the ones to suffer the most quickly and 
the longest. 


Concerning matters of international politics, therefore, there is 
regularly reflected in the attitude of the small powers an element 
of pragmatism which is the result of a willingness to understand and of 
an anxiety to reconcile viewpoints as soon as deviations occur. This 
pragmatism ensures that in an alliance as crowded and as difficult as 
NATO their role is of unquestionable interest to all members, and, in 
particular, to the great powers. 

In basing their attitude on the most immediate realities, the small 
powers, trained by long practice, sense with sure instinct that they 
should kezp intact the authority of law; in other words, that they 
should remain loyal to the principles that ensure justice in human 
relations. 

Finally, the small powers realize more than any other nations, 
the extent of their inability to defend themselves, isolated each to itself 
in the prevailing conditions of a modern world. They have therefore 
accepted with a conviction more profound than that of the great powers 
the necessity for common effort in arriving at an effective defense of 
peace. They are always disposed to support any measure that pertains 
to unity and solidarity among the members of the Alliance. 

Therefore, in the light of the above considerations, if one attempts 
to examine the attitude of the small powers in the framework of NATO, 
he will observe without surprise that the facts have proven the theory 
and that the small powers have indeed been among the most disciplined 
and the most convineed partisans of the Treaty itself. 

That this position of principle, and this conviction, has not always 
decided the small powers to assume at the outset military respon- 
sibilities fully proportionate to the needs of NATO, I am obliged to 
acknowledge. In practice, certain small powers have on occasion 
adopted an attitude of laxity or of evasion in spite of the example set 
by others. But these are exceptions which merely confirm the rule. 

On the other hand, the small powers have incessantly pushed for 
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the extension of the Alliance; that is, for an interpretation of the 
Atlantic Treaty in a way which would draw its members closer to one 
another and thus tighten the bonds inside the Alliance. It is in this 
context that the small powers have tried to give Article 2 of the Treaty 
a use which the great powers have unfortunately neglected. It is the 
small powers that have most often insisted on the necessity of not 
limiting the Alliance to the military field but on creating in the 
broadest sense a true political alliance, and especially on creating an 
economic alliance where all the assets of all members would be pooled 
together. 


Along the same lines, the small powers have been among the first 
to understand that in the policy of rearmament of NATO the stress 
should be placed on taking care to respect the fundamental equilibrium, 
whether it be economic or social, of each country of the Alliance. They 
considered — and it seems to me they were right —that in our age the 
strength of a group of countries depends not only on the bulk of its 
armaments, in the strict meaning of the word; not only on the military 
aspect of issues, strictly speaking; but also, and especially, on the total 
strength of the members of the Alliance. Such strength, however, rests 
simultaneously on a healthy economy, on a solid social organization 
impervious to attacks or to attempts of subversion coming from out- 
side, and finally — perhaps above all — on the morale, the drive, the 
enthusiasm, the conviction that animates the bulk of a population and 
that makes it possible to ask of a people the greatest efforts that may 
be imposed in the interests of making the Alliance effective. 


On the points that have just been raised, it seems to me that no 
differentiation can be made in the attitudes of Italy, of the Scan- 
dinavian nations, and of the Benelux countries. However, a clarifica- 
tion is called for immediately; one cannot include Italy among the 
small powers without crossing the limits of the definition of a small 
power. Undoubtedly, Italy does not play a role in NATO identical, 
or even analogous, to the one played by the traditional great powers 
whose military strength is known and recognized. Nevertheless, Italy 
has a complex of great power; it has earned, by virtue of its behavior 
and capabilities, the title of a great power. In NATO, Italy has gen- 
erally taken a stand that corresponds to the attitudes we have de- 
scribed and which are characteristic of the small powers— which, in 
my opinion, does Italy honor. 


As for the Scandinavian countries, it is indeed neeessary to reserve 
for them a special place in one way or another. Sweden has refused 
to participate in the NATO effort; the remaining countries, Norway, 
Denmark, and Iceland, have signed the Atlantic Pact. In these three 
nations, public opinion, interpreting its desires as realities, is par- 
ticularly attempted to support alluring but unrealistic pacifist view- 
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points. In certain respects, they have preserved a complex of neutrality 
which makes them hesitate to accept fully certain responsibilities of 
the Alliance along with the great powers. Sometimes they take a spe- 
cial position a bit behind the others. But it is quite possible that the 
fact that they occasionally voice an emotionally different opinion is 
not on the whole detrimental. Who knows if, on the contrary, this 
reaction does not prevent certain extremes of thought to be expressed 
in an opposite direction? 

On the other hand, with respect to the Benelux nations, it may be 
said that on every occasion they have accepted with courage and deep 
conviction the obligations resulting from their participation in NATO. 
It should not be forgotten that the Netherlands, Belgium, and Lux- 
emburg have a rich history — one full of trials, of difficulties, of inva- 
sions, of struggles against foreign adversaries. They know the real price 
of peace; they are ready to assume those efforts indispensable to secure 
it. Throughout the world, one will not find countries that desire peace 
more ardently or with a drive more sincere than these countries. But, 
at the same time, they are bringing to bear all their realism in judging 
the problems of international politics; they have understood for a long 
time that the policies of NATO are the only ones which, under the 
present circumstances, can guarantee them against the worst inroads 
of the East. 

There remains, however, an idea that I would like to stress again; 
this is that the small powers, in joining an alliance and accepting their 
full proportionate share of duties.and of responsibilities, expect that 
the great powers will respect their rights, their personality, and their 
share of authority. 

They realize fully that in certain aspects of the internal organiza- 
tion of the Alliance — especially in the military aspect — it is necessary 
for the great powers to play an eminent role. They are ready to 
recognize that in certain restricted committees they should be con- 
fident of their powerful friends who bring to the Alliance a military 
assistance clearly exceeding their own contribution. Nevertheless, in 
principle, within the scope of ideas, during the course of the discusion 
of the policy to be followed, and during the course of the general 
decisions to be taken, they expect that their sovereignty will be recog- 
nized; or, more accurately, they demand that, in accepting their 
responsibilities, the other powers fully respect their share of authority. 


In this area, it has to be admitted that the great powers have 
committed a certain number of psychological errors. The attitude 
sometimes taken by the principal leaders of NATO concerning nuclear 
weapons has offended many sentiments despite well-meaning inten- 
tions. And this is perhaps one of the explanations of the excessive 
reluctance and unjustified hesitation which certain European nations, 
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large or small, have manifested within NATO when there arises the 
issue of the distribution and the stockpiling of nuclear weapons, or 
the issue of the construction of launching bases. 

In reality, this is equally true for great and small powers alike: 
when it is a question of defending oneself against a danger that can 
at any time manifest itself by the employment of the most efficient 
weapons, it is impossible to find refuge in fear or to hesitate to take 
necessary measures. Fear has never protected anyone — neither a great 
nor a small nation. Quite to the contrary! And it is there that a 
“*schooling’’ of both the great and the small powers alike may be nec- 
essary. In such circumstances, it is necessary to appeal to the under- 
standing and the courage of the great and small powers alike; that is, 
to all the members of the Alliance placed on a level of fundamental 
equality. 

Clearly, in the eyes of the small European powers NATO remains 
the solution which offers the greatest chance of protecting them from 
catastrophe. Their public opinion, by overwhelming majority, has 
decided to undertake whatever will be necessary to make a success of 
the policy of NATO, which is none other than safeguarding the peace. 

The point on which the small powers have insisted, and will 
continue to insist, is the necessity of preserving solidarity among all 
the members of NATO and of pushing this solidarity to that point 
which is necessary for the Alliance to achieve its aims and to succeed 
effectively in protecting the peace. 


THE UNITED STATES 


By Leonard M. West 


The political and economic institutions existing in the United 
States today are based on philosophies that originated in Western 
Europe, and much of the intellectual heritage of the United States 
is derived from the West. However, culturally — in the stricter mean- 
ing of a way of life —and socially, it seems possible that the dif- 
ferences between the United States and its relatives of the West are 
notable enough to explain the divergent policies and attitudes that 
occasionally arise within the Western community of nations. The 
reasons for this cultural or social diversity perhaps are obvious — so 
obvious that they are sometimes overlooked by the West and by the 
United States, itself — when a situation affording criticism arises. 

Not the least of such situations, of course, are those that involve 
United States foreign policy. Among the nations of the West, and 
other nations as well, there is frequently an attitude of amazement, 
often tinged with despair or contempt, at the ‘‘inactivity’’ of a foreign 
policy conducted by what is presumably a leading country of the 
world. Or there is a feeling of distrust toward the ‘‘inconsistencies’’ 
of a policy that appears to struggle first on the side of fellow-powers 
of the West, then to transfer allegiance suddenly to colonial countries 
in what must seem a forsaking of traditional ties or an overly idealistic 
support of the downtrodden. What causes American foreign policy 
to be the recipient of such criticisms? 

The answer to such a question lies no less in an observation of 
current events than in an historical study of the role of the United 
States in the West. From such a study there then may be deduced 
an attitude typical of the United States whenever faced with an op- 
portunity to play its role on an international stage. 


The Role of the United States in the West 


The role of the United States in the West involves a study of the 
role of Great Britain, not because the American colonies represented 
a British heritage, but rather because they fell under the protection 
of the British fleet even after they gained independence and became 
unified. 

When the Napoleonic Wars came to an end, Great Britain e 
as the leading power in a world of European colonial powers. 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, these powers had learned bx 
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ence that fights within and among their colonies meant fights at 
home; the Congress of Vienna marked the culmination of their con- 
sciousness that they were so involved around the world that national 
peace probably meant world peace. 


The United States was excluded from the Congress of Vienna 
not wholly because its presence was considered inconsequential by 
the West, but mainly because the United States, itself, considered 
non-participation in line with its national security and its national 
interests. In this respect, the policy of Great Britain toward other 
European powers was similar, for while the British endorsed the 
principles of the Congress of Vienna, they preferred to avoid political 
entanglement with the Continent, and refused to make alliances there. 
While the United States filled out its boundaries during the rest of 
the nineteenth century, the British fleet patrolled the sea lanes of 
the world to keep colonial routes open for the interests of Europe. In 
this manner a Pax Britannica may be said to have served indirectly 
as a shield for the development of the United States. 


The Pax Britannica declined toward the beginning of the twentieth 
century when too many commitments around the colonial world 
weakened British power and protection. An alliance with Japan in 
1903 to secure the preservation of British interests in the Far East 
was indicative of a weakening of British power capabilities. Mean- 
while, on the Continent an expanding Germany began to offer serious 
commercial competition to British interests. Realizing that its policy 
of non-entanglement with continental powers was no longer valid 
in view of Germany’s increasing power, Great Britain offered that 
nation an alliance in 1904. When this negotiation collapsed, Great 
Britain turned to France for a protective entente. The ensuing power 
alignments in Europe set the stage for World War I. 


The two World Wars brought a loss of the world equilibrium 
of power. In both cases the United States intervened, but the nature 
of the intervention was auxiliary and temporary. In both eases, 
although the political administration of the country seemed to realize 
that it would be impossible to ensure security at home if the European 
world crumbled, it did not have the moral and political strength to 
resist the ‘‘bring-the-boys-back’’ pressure or the public sentiment 
which still believed in the possibility of a prosperous and safe existence 
in a nation without foreign political entanglements. The United States 
deserted the League of Nations in 1920; in 1945, it deserted Europe 
without pressing for a permanent political settlement — an action only 
it had the power and prestige to do. 

The United States entered World War I when its own interests 
began to be involved. From the viewpoint of the rest of the West 
it gave a display of strength that indicated its coming importance 
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as a leading power, and then withdrew the strength. Furthermore, it 
offered a series of moral considerations in the form of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points for the purpose of keeping the peace. However, moral 
considerations did not prove effective in a West where practical mat- 
ters of national security and national interest had not yet been settled 
satisfactorily. 

The role of the United States between the World Wars was indica- 
tive of the one it had always played. It maintained a policy of non- 
participation in the political affairs of Europe as the most appropriate 
for achieving its domestic security and interests, but at the same time 
increased the scope of its economic interests to economic domination 
of the world. From World War II, the United States emerged as 
one of the two leading powers, and when the myth of the Soviet- 
Western partnership dissolved, it found itself as the one great power 
in the West. In 1944, by the signing of the inter-American pact for 
defense and security of the Western Hemisphere, the natural epilogue 
to the Monroe Doctrine was written. The United States was drawn 
into the world balance of power to perform a role similar to that 
previously played in the West by Great Britain. 

In 1947, in full consciousness administratively of its responsibili- 
ties, the United States intervened in Europe, not as an auxiliary force 
to assist in re-establishing peace, but as the carrier of this peace and 
the bearer of the moral and financial assistance that was to secure to 
European nations their freedom to continue existing as national states. 
This intervention also secured for the United States a frontier against 
any further Russian advance in Europe. 

The national attitude of the United States, however, probably has 
not quite caught up to the responsibilities involved in the present role 
of the nation. 


The Attitude Behind United States Policy 


When the first European settlers arrived in the United States, 
they brought with them a way of life basically characteristic of their 
previous home. Yet, more often than not, their reasons for emigration 
arose from a wish to escape what they considered social, political, and 
economic hindrances to that very way of life. For a century or more, 
they transplanted the mode of living to which they were accustomed 
while, at the same time, they established those Lockean variations of 
enlightenment that had originated previously in England, but that 
had been thwarted from development there by the Restoration. 

The ideals of the colonial atmosphere were further shaped by 
the realities of the American environment. It is undoubtedly incor- 
rect to base the development of attitudes in any given country entirely 
on geographical determinism. Nevertheless, the role of nature in shap- 
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ing the social and political attitudes of the American cannot be under- 
emphasized. The first colonists found a land wild and spacious beyond 
imagination. A necessity to adapt to it and to the actual enmity of 
the land’s original inhabitants began to change the aspect of the early 
American colonist from that of his European ancestor. 

Furthermore, the demands of the frontier ably leveled the taint 
of authoritarianism in the Puritans to a quality more identifiable 
with democracy. Ideals of cooperation were strengthened by physical 
necessity ; nature presented to the colonist a variety of hardships with 
which he had to contend in order to survive. It created within him 
a sense of pride in his self-sufficiency, but taught him the value of 
cooperation with his neighbor. Men came together to make a govern- 
ment where government as they had known it did not exist, and 
thereby fulfilled on a practical basis the revolutionary political ideals 
they had brought from the Old World. At the same time, this new 
experiment erased many of the characteristics of class structure so 
much a part of the Old World societies. In the newly created United 
States of the nineteenth century, equality of condition impressed in- 
ternational travelers as a prime factor influencing society. The ideal 
of the ‘‘classless society’? may be said to have attained a certain 
amount of practice in pre-Marxian times and on non-Marxian terms 
in the early United States. It is still valid; the American aversion to 
class boundaries, whether an ideal or an actuality, has remained a 
social characteristic of the nation. 

In this manner the new western frontierland of Western Civiliza- 
tion did become separated from Europe, but in this manner only. The 
early Americans were aware of the political situations, the balance-of- 
power policies, and the diplomacy of the Old World. They were 
aware also of the profit to be gained from active world trade, and 
they maintained the dynamic economic policies characteristic of their 
Old World heritage. Their isolation occurred, however, at that point 
where the active practice of their political ideals gave them a novel 
personality from their Old World brothers. And, as their way of life 
became tradition, their cultural isolation increased. 

* * * 


The philosophy and way of life of the United States evolved from 
a basis of independent farmers working for themselves and relying 
upon themselves for profit. ‘‘Good fences make good neighbors’’ early 
became a predominant attitude in the sociological-psychological com- 
plex of the nation; it was carried over into the realm of international 
relations where it probably still persists despite modern ideals of 
internationalism. 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, revised from Henry Reeve text 
of 1840, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Vol. II, Third Book, Chap. V. 
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Early American attitude toward the rest of the world perhaps 
may be interpreted as a desire for complete freedom of economic and 
political action within the boundaries of its own ‘‘fences’’; in the 
light of this idea, the policy of non-entanglement in the political af- 
fairs of Europe, as set forth in Washington’s Farewell Address and 
as followed by succeeding presidents, becomes not one of strict isola- 
tion, but rather one of freedom of action for a nation newly created 
and weak. Throughout the early years of the republic, the primary 
goals of its foreign policy remained a winning of international recog- 
nition of its rights as an independent nation plus the establishing of 
a profitable commerce. In this sense, ‘‘isolationist’’ becomes too strong 
a descriptive term for American foreign policy. ‘‘Non-interventionist’’ 
becomes an equally inexact term, since, throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, continental expansion and economic ambition have 
consistently provided excuses for United States interference in world 
affairs. The War of 1812, the expeditions against the Barbary pirates, 
and an array of episodes involving Latin American and the Pacific 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have all pointed 
realistically to intervention rather than to non-intervention. 

At a very early stage, however, there began to show the third 
tenet of United States foreign policy. In addition to a desire for 
political aloofness as a requisite for political security, and in addition 
to a determination for econmic participation in the trade of the world, 
there soon appeared the moral factor involved in an urge to project 
American culture on the world outside. As an element of foreign 
policy, the moral factor has been, and still is, both efficacious and 
insidious — efficacious because it has been effective as an excuse for 
policy and insidious because it has often run counter inconspicuously 
to the interests of the nation. 


In his survey of United States foreign affairs, the student of in- 
ternational relations may well be impressed by the innumerable actual 
references to morals and morality, as well as the moralistic undertones 
of American idealism. 


Liberal ideas like the moral right of the nation to self-determina- 
tion and the rights of man to civil freedoms are enshrined in the 
basic documents of American political organization. Furthermore, in 
the United States these ideals are actually put into effect; they still 
are regarded as prime characteristics of the national attitude. To a 
certain extent, such ideals have met with success because the nation 
has prospered materially; in any ease, countless communities have 
developed across the land, resembling each other in physical well- 
being and idealistic attitudes, yet conservative because internally 
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secure, and reserved in their attitude toward the outside world. If 
the dominant attitude of the people of the United States is nurtured 
in the confines of such communities, as is most probable, it is under- 
standable that an ‘‘isolationist’’ criticism may be found in any evalua- 
tion from the rest of the world. 

However, the very fact of his comparative well-being and the 
obvious success of his moral reasoning early gave the American 
an impetus for projecting his achievements upon the world outside — 
should such an opportunity arise. This projection of material welfare 
and moral superiority took on a positive characteristic: that of spread- 
ing abroad the light of liberal freedoms typical of American institu- 
tions and a way of life. 


The development of what might be termed a ‘‘dynamic morality”’ 
early found expression in the writings of the ‘‘founding fathers.”’ 
“‘Our pure, virtuous, public spirited, federative republic will last 
forever, govern the globe and introduce the perfection of man,’’! wrote 
John Adams in 1813. The grandiose designs of dynamic morality 
always involved a sincere projection of American ideals about the 
globe; the sincerity underlining the projection must be stressed, both 
because sincerity is often oblivious to the receptiveness or the desires 
of other cultures and because sincerity never was quite able to over- 
come the reality of United States foreign policy, no matter how deeply 
embedded it had become in American public sentiment. 

In the 1820’s, American public sentiment came to the fore in 
the case of the struggling democratic elements in Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Greece; it called for an effort to preserve their ‘‘sacred 
fire of liberty’’ from the monarchs of the Holy Alliance. But public 
sentiment was counteracted by the traditional official policy of avoid- 
ing foreign entanglements. The United States ‘‘goes not abroad in 
search of monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher to the freedom 
and independence of all. She is the champion and vindicator only 
of her own,’ spoke John Adams’ son, then Secretary of State. 

Morality in foreign policy and public sentiment, however, ap- 
peared to assume a second standard: that of covering up continental 
expansion and economic imperialism with a cloak of ‘‘manifest 
destiny.’’ In this manner, it was influential in bringing democracy 
by sword, if necessary, to the ‘‘underprivileged peoples’’ of the world. 
What had been an emotional conviction of moral and political su- 
periority in the early part of the century tended to become a 
Darwinian conviction near the century’s end. The responsibility of 


1 Quoted from Hans Kohn, American Nationalism, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1957, p. 13. 

2 Quoted from Foster Rhea Dulles, America’s Rise to World Power, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. 6-7. 
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the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon race’’ to establish ‘‘correct’’ political institutions 
about the world became somewhat more than a fallacious argument." 

Political involvement in the Mexican War, an expansionist in- 
terest in the Caribbean and the Pacific, a frequent criticism of the 
internal political traits of Latin American nations — all may be cited 
to attest the role of American morality in international relations. The 
Spanish-American War of 1898 could thus be explained as ridding 
the Caribbean of a European power and the gathering in of Cuba— 
or it could be considered the freedom of Cuba from oppression. The 
Panama episode could be illustrated as the desire for control of a 
strategic waterway — or as a liberation of Panama from the clutches 
of Colombia. The acquisition of Hawaii might be described as an 
assurance of economic and security interests —or as a means for 
establishing internal peace there. Whether the logic behind the brief 
era of American political imperialism could be explained realistically 
or idealistically, any conflict between realism and idealism could be 
justified by an application of morality. 

Dynamic morality probably reached its greatest height in the 
Wilsonian era. With the utmost sincerity and with admirable 
optimism, it sought to enforce peace upon the world by stressing the 
immorality of war to a West that was thoroughly aware of the fact 
that moral sanctions were not adequate. And, it may not be wholly 
inaccurate to state that when the United States withdrew from its 
brief journey into world peace, it justified its action with the reason- 
ing that only by a return to national boundaries could it nourish 
the moral and spiritual values of democracy against contamination. 
From this vantage, American attitude tended to view oncoming 
political upheavals in the West with complacency, if not indifference. 

At present, the moral factor of American foreign policy — whether 
still dynamic or not —appears to be lodged in the United Nations. 
Since the United Nations, itself, is a moral force that seeks peaceful 
coexistence of nations, the moral factor in American foreign policy 
is consistent in supporting such objectives. Nevertheless, it is a fallacy 
to accuse the United States of relying upon the United Nations to 
promulgate its goals, because the United Nations cannot yet guarantee 
the national security — or even the national interests —of its mem- 
bers; its successful operation depends upon their unity of purpose, 
and such unity is still apparently lacking. 

Even in the United Nations, however, the American moral factor 
tends to turn upon itself and to bring confusion. The primary exam- 
ple, perhaps, is not in the American lack of concurrence with the 
West over the invasion of Egypt — where the positive side of morality 
came to the fore — but rather in a negative use of morality to restrict 


1 J. W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898, New York, Peter Smith, 1951, pp. 2-12. 
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the entry of Communist China in the United Nations by implying 
disapproval rather than non-recognition of a government that already 
effectively exists. 


The dilemma caused by morality, then, is still evident in Amer- 
ican policies. But morality, in itself, need not necessarily be con- 
sidered a handicap in the projection of such policies. 


From the above analysis, it seems possible that conclusions can 
be drawn concerning the general attitude of contemporary Americans 
toward the West. The average American feels no extensive animosity 
or amiability toward any Western nation, because his opinions, by 
and large, will not deal with aspects of national security or national 
interest. Rather they will involve his own security and interests in 
his particular community. Even if he is in tune with international 
affairs, his opinions are apt to take on moral overtones. He may view 
with some alarm the tendency of Great Britain to withdraw from 
active world politics, or he may run through the spectrum of tradi- 
tional Anglo-American compatibility in many fields to seek assurance 
that such an event will not affect his own position in the West. In 
respect to Germany, he will approve its effort to integrate as an action 
identifiable with the best American ideals, but, at the same time, he 
will probably acknowledge that a unified and powerful Germany 
brings disturbing memories. For France, he will hesitate on the brink 
between sympathy in the American tradition for the self-determinism 
of the North African colonies, and a slow apprehension of what may 
occur in France —and consequently within the West — should that 
nation lose its colonies. In viewing the West, in general, he may 
understand that the countries of Western Europe and of North and 
South America represent a standard of civilization relying on the 
power of his own nation to uphold — or he may decide, after all, that 
his security and prosperity are still identified with a traditional 
political aloofness from the West. 


The attitude behind the role of the United States, therefore, tends 
to linger exactly there — behind the role. The role may be viewed 
as an actuality in the present world scene. The effort to play it well, 
however, does not depend entirely upon the actors. For this reason, 
any ‘‘failure’’ of American foreign policy cannot be blamed entirely 
on the administration in office at the time, for thé administration, 
though willing to undertake the responsibilities imposed by the role 
of the country, is often limited by the opposing pressure of the na- 
tional attitude. The truth remains that the American people are sup- 
posedly the directors of their foreign policy. Whether such an idea 
is illogical, whether it is dangerous in view of present world events, 
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or whether it is criticized as a fallacy, is here immaterial— it still 
represents an ideal of American democracy, if not a reality. 


American Foreign Policy 

It has not been the intention of this article to criticize American 
foreign policy, but to evaluate it in the light of the historical role of 
the United States in the world and the development of American at- 
titude toward the world. If the attitude of a nation is manifested 
in its foreign policy, it should be less difficult to understand the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The first rule of American foreign policy always has been national 
security, a goal not unique from that of any other nation. The sec- 
ond rule has been the securement of national interests. In this respect, 
the United States does not differ drastically from other countries. The 
third rule may be said to comprise a desire to project the nation’s 
ideals. Here American foreign policy may depart from many other 
foreign policies— with the notable exception of that of the Soviet 
Union. 

We have seen that the first rule, national security, formed the 
basis of Washington’s Farewell Address and that it continued to form 
an element of American policy throughout the early years of the 
country by consistently causing withdrawal from any European al- 
liance. At the present time, it still forms the most vital and realistic 
goal of the policy planner. 

We have seen also that the second rule, national interest, was 
indicated in the Farewell Address, which stressed that freedom of 
action was essential to the growth of the nation. It is quite true that 
national interests indicate national security as perhaps the greatest 
interest ; nevertheless, the interests of the United States early expanded 
into a quest for economic goals outside the confines of the nation. 
That quest continues today. 

The third rule, that of projecting American culture throughout, 
the world, is probably the most difficult facet of American foreign 
policy to describe satisfactorily, both because it seems to conflict 
logically with an isolationist reputation, and because it leaves the 
realm of reality — the practical evaluation of the actual needs of a 
nation— and enters the realms of the moral, the spiritual, and the 
philosophical. It intimates that an American way of life is desirable 
for others, and, in its sincere enthusiasm, occasionally hints that eco- 
nomie and physical power will naturally enforce its application. In 
this manner, the third rule tends to confront nations outside and 
inside the West with ideals which those nations do not understand 
and do not presently care to understand, or which they have aunny 
developed in their own way. 

The greatest difficulty with the third rule, however, lies in the 
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manner in which it tends to excuse or to confuse the realities of the 
other two rules. That fighting a war is an action not befitting the 
ideals of an American becomes a foolish justification when national 
security is threatened. That refusing to recognize another government 
because its political organization does not concur with one’s moral 
standard becomes illogical when future national interests are at stake. 

The third rule of American foreign policy, then, may be said to 
fail frequently in two ways. First, it causes misunderstanding because 
it tends to be obsessed with the ornateness of ideals rather than the 
logic of the responsibility behind such ideals, and, in this connection, 
it is often misconstrued by Americans, themselves, within the confines 
of their communities and their country. Second, the moral reasoning 
behind the third rule is frequently used to bridge the gap between it 
and the actualities involved in the first two rules by offering excuses 
for both national security and national interests. Such an applica- 
tion seems superfluous when the security and the interests of any 
nation should be recognized as actualities rather than disguised by. 
excuses. 

Rule number three, a desire to project American ideals on the 
world, is no less an actuality, but the manner in which the moral fac- 
tor behind it is frequently applied might benefit from a new approach. 
It is not my contention, therefore, that rule number three be deleted 
if American foreign policy desires to achieve goals. Indeed, the moral 
factor of American foreign policy cannot be deleted and should not 
be. It is too much a part of the development of the United States to 
be eliminated, and it is quite naturally too indicative of a pride in 
a way of life to be disregarded as a goal of policy. However, it is my 
contention that the moral side of American foreign policy be under- 
stood by Western civilization for what it is. And such understanding 
starts at home. 

* * * 


If you ask the American man in the street what ideals his coun- 
try stands for, either he will not know, because he has accepted with- 
out further thought such ideals as a way of life, or he will recite for 
you the freedoms of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the 
rights to religion, speech, and so on. If you then ask him to give you 
the reality behind such ideals, he will probably maintain that their 
actual practice constitutes reality. 

In a way he is correct, because he is accustomed to operating 
under such ideals; but, in another way, his attitude is indicative of 
what may be a dangerous trend in the development of democracy — 
a disregard of the responsibility that underlies every liberal idea. 

The trend has been elaborated by current writers who maintain 
that only a United States that is undistracted by the appearance of 
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its ideals, that relearns the practical realities behind its ideals, and 
that manifests a continuous action in improving its internal condition 
physically and mentally as an example of the logic of its ideals 
ean proceed successfully in its outward projection of a way of life.’ 

In a nation where foreign policy can be influenced by public 
opinion which, in turn, can be influenced by unrestricted means of 
communication, a study of education does not seem out of place — not 
in the form of a monotonous evaluation of the quantity and quality 
of education, but in a reference to the very spirit behind the educa- 
tional approach. 

The citizen of the United States is fortunate in having a system 
of public education, but is not always fortunately equipped by his 
schooling for an understanding of what the role of his country 
entails, both for himself and for the rest of the world. A daily recita- 
tion of the pledge of allegiance to the flag after the first bell for 
morning classes guarantees neither patriotism nor an understanding 
of the value of such a pledge. The student must be guided beyond 
the froth. He must learn that the ideals upon which his govern- 
ment has been founded have a realistic basis, and he must be ac- 
quainted with this realistic side — that is, that ideals, in themselves, 
are not responsible for individual and national well-being or for the 
high rate of development of the country, but that it is these guiding 
principles, as limited by their respective obligations, that have secured 
for the nation the ‘‘greatest amount of happiness for the most people.’’ 


Accordingly, he will perhaps understand that all men are not nec- 
essarily created equal, but that they should be born with equal rights 
in order to prove their worth in a competitive society ; that equal rights 
do not arise effortlessly, but that they demand equal obligations, and 
therefore, that to stand on the corner and make a speech does not 
constitute democracy if the speaker refuses to yield his place to an- 
other, and even that sudden racial integration may be an undemocratic 
imposition if it forces unfamiliar standards on both races. A list can be 
earried further to illustrate examples from his daily life — examples 
of how the ideals of his country are perhaps often made a mockery 
because the duties upon which they are based have been ignored. 


In addition, the student should begin to profit from a different 
approach to what his country is. Political and moral idealism have long 
held sway in the classroom atmosphere. It would seem advisable to 
begin viewing the United States historically not as an escaper from 
the evils of Western Civilization and an instigator of praiseworthy 
political ideals from within the secure isolation of a rich wilderness, 


1 George F. Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1954, pp. 106-120. See also Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public 
Philosophy, Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1955, Chapter IX. 
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but rather as a transplanter of the loftiest realities of Western Civiliza- 
tion to an area that, at the time, actually was not outside the power 
scope of the Old World. 

A realization that the life span of the United States has covered 
merely a speck of time in the annals of recorded world history should 
provide an illumination of the role it has played and the role it is to 
play. It may also become clear that in a shrinking world the moral 
ideals of one’s community cannot at present be superimposed success- 
fully through a foreign policy; such an effort usually succeeds in 
superimposing one’s moral prejudices only. In this respect also, it may 
become clear that a healthy understanding of the personal obligations 
behind the ideals of one’s community will perhaps lead to an adequate 
reflection of those obligations throughout the communities of the 
nation —and, in turn, lead to a reflection by foreign policy of those 
obligations throughout the civilization which the nation represents, and 
even throughout the world. In any case, the obligations behind ideals 
would seem to lend themselves more adequately to projection by a 
practical foreign policy than do ideals, themselves. 

In the same manner, however, the other nations of the West have 
obligations to the United States — not as one is obligated to follow 
the leader with the most physical power for the sake of one’s personal 
safety or one’s personal interests, but as one is obligated to understand 
the struggles of the leader to maintain his ideals, and to understand 
the pressures and reasons that cause him often to take a false step. For 
the United States does struggle with its ideals in a world of bi-polar 
power. And the ideals with which it struggles are also those of the West. 


* 


CURRENT TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Eduardo Frei 


No picture of America’s present or future can be drawn with- 
out a consideration of the relationship between the United States of 
North America and the ‘‘Disunited States of South America,’’ as 
someone cleverly put it. The influence of that relationship conditions 
all the actions of Latin America and will progressively increase within 
the framework of any policy the United States may choose to follow. 

The Mexican scholar Daniel Cossio y Villegas has said: ‘‘No 
one can possibly be surprised at the extraordinary attraction that the 
United States holds for us. It goes beyond any desire for personal 
gain, which in itself is quite powerful. It consists of geographic 
destiny and what we might call historic coincidence. ‘Historical coin- 
cidence’ means simply that we are branches, no matter how dismem- 
bered and unimportant, of the great trunk of Western Civilization, 
just as is the United States. That is why our way of life is similar, 
in a general way, to that of the United States and not to that of 
Russia, for example. This tie is much stronger than some might sup- 
pose. To me it is as strong as any economic tie and hardly less firm 
than geographic ties.’’ 

Both Americas have inherited Western, Christian civilization. 
Both branches grew out of the same tree and emerged from the same 
source. Despite their many differences, they have like thoughts and 
similar concepts of man. This is the truth that conditions the future, 
because the nature and definition of relations between North and 
South America will determine man’s destiny on this continent. 

In the United States, when the North and South came face to 
face, a drama was enacted the outcome of which determined the na- 
tion’s fate. We are able to see now that the foundation of the strength 
and power that today affects the entire world was constructed at 
that time. 

In like manner, and on an equally vast scale, though in different 
form, might such a union between the North and South of this 


hemisphere take place. 
* * * 


Latin America may yet continue on the same path for a long period 
of time —a group of countries each jealously guarding its own polit- 
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ical sovereignty, arming against its neighbors, and holding on to its 
nationalistic weaknesses. While maintaining a distrustful attitude 
toward equals, each fails to see where the real menaces lie. This is the 
great Latin American paradox! 

Latin America is basically a supplier of raw materials such as 
coffee, petroleum, iron, copper, and wheat. Its progress is very deci- 
sively linked to favorable exchange terms in international trade, 
enabling each nation to obtain from exports enough money to pur- 
chase foodstuffs for its people and machinery for its economic 
development. These nations, subjected to constant radical fluctua- 
tions in their output of raw materials, are weak because their econ- 
omies depend on one or two products having specific markets. 

Of course, the Latin American countries are making an effort to 
develop their industries, but progress has been very slow. In some 
areas, industries have been developed to some extent, but only at the 
expense of other economic activities, and especially at the farmer’s 
expense. Thus, agricultural production is increasingly inadequate in 
meeting the needs of growing populations and in keeping up with 
scientific and technical advances. This shortage of food prevents 
economic development. 


If, on the other hand, we observe the formidable increases in 
capital investment and in wealth in the United States, and if we note 
the tools that new sources of energy and creative powers place at its 
disposal, we realize that the gap between the two Americas — in rela- 
tion to economic power and to living standards — is gradually widen- 
ing. The high per capita income of the United States and the high rate 
of investment tend to widen the gap still further. 

Less than a hundred years ago, ownership of a textile machine 
was a sign of industrial power. During the past thirty years, most 
Latin American nations have succeeded in establishing their own 
textile factories. For more than a century, power was measured by 
the number of tons of steel produced. Today, practically every major 
Latin American country has steel works or is planning to establish 
them. At the present time, power lies in the hands of the nations 
that eventually can utilize atomic energy, and mastery of this new 
element by some will increase economic inequalities. 

Knowledge has always been the source of supremacy. It is useless 
to talk in terms of equality if one group has exclusive knowledge and 
the means to utilize it and the other lacks even the access to sources 
from whence this knowledge stems, unless the first group is generous 
enough to grant such access. All these factors will tend to influence 
the attitude of the United States, causing it to assume that South 
America will continue in the future to serve only as a supply source 
for raw materials to feed its gigantic industrial machinery. The pic- 
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ture of divided nations made to look smaller by a corrupt and mediocre 
political climate dominated by uniformed dictators will accentuate this 
error in United States thinking. To a certain extent, the present world 
thinks of us in such terms. 

* * * 


For a Latin America that will have a population of around 500 
million by the end of the century and that will have continued to 
gravitate toward self-expression, it would be tragic if, at that point, 
its strongest impulse should emerge from a sense of resentment against 
the United States as a symbol of power and wealth. 

Another attitude no less dangerous than resentment is apparent— 
the feeling on the part of some that their destinies are so closely linked 
with that of North America that they forget South America. To these 
individuals it is practically a crime for the people of South America 
to formulate a common plan or unite in taking an independent posi- 
tion on a matter. They feel that anything proposed by the United 
States should be accepted. Independent action disturbs them. It is 
only necessary to obey to keep our northern neighbors happy. To them 
the United States is not a nation but simply a military bulwark against 
communism. They are hypnotized by its prodigious wealth and look 
upon it as a land of promise. The road of their reasoning leads to 
a contented submission to colonization in exchange for an end to 
rebellion and for the security and well-being of the dollar. 

Some of these individuals act in good faith. They are enthusiasts 
who have the souls of subject people. Others have discovered the 
advantages of being employed in a rich home. But such a course 
would preclude true understanding, because a formula for mutual 
respect and cooperation is born neither of hate nor of submission. An 
association of peoples and an American civilization cannot stem from 
either. 

The essence of the message that the people of the United States 
carry to the world is that of respect for all mankind. This is the 
source of its power. If the United States loses this respect, it will 
not only corrupt the other nations but will also destroy itself in 


the act. 
* * * 


The Communist problem forms another barrier to mutual under- 
standing. If, unfortunately, this problem is not viewed in its true 
light, and an attempt is made to solve it only through loans and the 
benefits of free enterprise, it could rise up not solely as a philosophic 
and economic formula but as a banner of liberation, and, through a 
strange paradox, could disguise itself as nationalism fighting the in- 
fluence of foreign powers. Such vast errors caused the loss of 400,- 
000,000 Chinese to the Communist orbit. Even so, the Communists’ 
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political ideal, which to them seems logical, clear, and vigorous, con- 
tains a basic weakness in that it does not represent a Latin American 
view of the matter. Perhaps the masses, who do not reason, but act 
by intuition, have felt that the Communist cause does not appeal to 
their basic philosophy of life but leads them on as part of a vast game 
for world domination where they have nothing to gain. 

For all these reasons the only system that offers a long-range his- 
toric perspective is that of a dignified association with the United 
States. The basis of such an association must be constructed. 


The United States has succeeded in creating for its people a way 
of life of which it is proud. It is called ‘‘the American way of life,’’ 
and we might say that within certain human limitations its people live 
in a modern, democratic world where their material needs are met. 

If the people of the United States believe in their way of life 
and if they want the world to think that theirs is the best way of 
resolving conflicts, they certainly cannot feel that they can be part 
of an American continent half of which resists or envies them. Such 
will inevitably be the case if the gap between the two areas widens 
and Latin America comes to mean only a good business proposition 
that yields raw materials and profits. 

The people of the United States can help decisively in the realiza- 
tion of a constructive association with Latin America. They must not 
give aid in exchange for subjugation. The United States has been able 
to give its people high living standards, but, abroad, the nation must 
avoid making the same mistakes as other nations that have directed 
the destinies of the world. 

Americans exercise pressure in proportion to their number, wealth, 
and power; their businessmen behave, as might logically be expected, 
as men in search of business; however, the people have no imperialistic 
aims. On the contrary, their basic tendency has been to isolate them- 
selves blindly, to pull themselves away from foreign events, and to go 
into their shell where they live very satisfactorily. Only the dramatic 
struggle for power into which they have been drawn has been able 
to make them follow another course, and not without strong resistance. 

For this reason there is still the possibility of a constructive policy 
that might lead to a dignified association between North and South 
America. An association implies equality and a growing equality of 
opportunity, mutual interest, dignity, and freedom for the participants 
to adapt their institutions within the association. But, in fact, the two 
Americas are not equal. The disequilibrium becomes more pronounced ; 
each becomes more dependent on the other because of the structure of 
international commerce and the different economic development of each. 
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The obstacles inherent in such an association would be further 
magnified if relationships were furthered solely through investors who 
look only toward profits. Such obstacles, nevertheless, can be sur- 
mounted by positive values, because in the overall picture the creation 
of a true supplementary economy would constitute a major source of 
wealth and security. 

The significance of an extensive market and an equally high pro- 
ductivity remains to be seen. The economic system that permitted the 
forty-eight states of the United States to expand would be applied on 
a hemispheric basis, and such relationships would also be determined 
by the efforts of the people and by the ideals that will move them to 
mobilize their efforts toward superior goals. 

Politics can be dominated, and often are, by the mediocre aims 
of powerful and dynamic interests. Great transformations take place 
when polities, instead of being controlled by these interests, treat them 
fairly and, at the same time, lead them by establishing just goals and 
by utilizing them more fully and wisely, thereby calling forth more 
efficient moral and practical reserves. 

On the one hand, United States public opinion must be counted 
upon if this plan is to succeed. On the other, we must organize and 
awaken desires and aims that would be capable of shaking the people 
of Latin America into action. 


One Central American official observed that two peaceful but 
far-reaching revolutions have taken place in the United States within 
the last years. 

The first was the high standard of living and great purchasing 
power that the workers have succeeded in obtaining and the fact that 
United States businessmen have become convinced that this factor, 
rather. than impairing the workers’ efficiency, has resulted in unparal- 
leled economic advancements due to the rise in consumption. This has 
been such a tremendous evolution in the structure of capitalism that 
it has changed its form completely, as compared to the last century. 

The second revolution, perhaps the only one of its kind in history, 
has granted the farmer a minimum price level for his produce, which 
in turn means a standard of living for farmers equal to that of in- 
dustrial workers. This is a point worth noting, because, in general, 
the progress of industrial workers has been won only at the expense 
of the farm laborer. 

The next phase of these revolutions should be the winning over 
of all Americans to the idea that a Latin America with a high pur- 
chasing power, high productivity, and good social conditions is es- 
sential to the development of the hemispheric economy. 

We have begun to progress in that direction. From the reports 
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made by Paley, Capehart, Eisenhower, Malone, and Grace we realize 
that any expert investigation would come to the same conclusions. We 
need only initiate an objective and complete study for the brilliant 
suggestions to start flowing. 

It is of fundamental importance to differentiate between the two 
Americas and between the nations of South America, since they do not 
form a single unit in their psychology and in their stage of evolu- 
tion. It would be foolish to apply the methods used in the United 
States during the end of the last century to this continent on the basis 
of some superficial similarities. 


For the people of the United States, the word ‘‘capitalism’’ means 
a system that bears little similarity to the era of the great captains 
of industry, of monopolies, and of the conquest of the West. Present- 
day capitalism still retains the seeds of the capitalism of old, but it 
has been substantially modified by the emergence of new forces such 
as tax and anti-trust laws and powerful labor organizations. On the 
other hand, in Latin America the term ‘‘capitalism’’ still retains the 
European meaning, which corresponds to a definite philosophy as 
analyzed by Marx, Pope Leo XIII, and Pope Pius XII. 


For this reason we need a study that will circumvent superfi- 
ciality and sensationalism—the kind on which some newspapers and 
magazines thrive. It is important for us to begin reading comments 
such as those included in Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s 1953 report: ‘‘ Latin 
America is just as important a market for our export products as all 
of Europe and more important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania com- 
bined. Our sales to Latin America cover all the articles we produce. 
The Latin American republics are even more important to us as a 
source of our importations—far more important than Europe and 
other parts of the world. Unfortunately, the people of the United 
States do not seem to realize the importance to us of maintaining a 
stable economic relationship with Latin America. In fact, some of our 
actions have forced leaders of these nations to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that we only turn toward Latin America in times of crisis.’’ 

Such a statement would indicate that there do exist men who 
have the necessary perspective to understand the mutual advantages 
of an alliance—and it is evident that they are paving the way. We 
have heard similar views expressed by a Vice President of the United 
States. It does indicate that a change is possible. 


The responsibility of changing the destiny of this continent ulti- 
mately rests with us South Americans. Frequently we blame others 
for our own mistakes. There is a tendency to expect give-aways and 
to complain bitterly when they fail to arrive. It is entirely useless 
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to think that an enterprise or association can be undertaken completely 
through the geaerosity or understanding of others. 

Democracy, if it is to survive in Latin America, must be the gen- 
uine fruit of a process of maturity within each of its nations. Exist- 
ing democracies can create a climate that would facilitate and encour- 
age democracy and would prevent its destruction through treachery, 
but we cannot expect democracy to become established here through 
the intervention of outside forces. 

The Latin American finds nothing so repugnant as to have to 
request a large country for aid in overthrowing a government, no mat- 
ter how bad that government might be. There is only one thing worse: 
the utilization by a great power of its influence in sustaining such a 
government, especially when it violates the most basic principles of 
human rights to do so. 


Wecannot use the United States as a source of assistance, at the 
same time bitterly criticizing that nation, and then later asking it to 
solve all our problems through a loan. How often have South Ameri- 
can nations failed to be treated justly and with dignity because their 
governments were in such haste to sell themselves that they relent- 
lessly pursued potential buyers? Such actions can only create scorn 
for these nations. Later these same governments attend international 
meetings and put on such verbal airs of gallantry that one is embar- 
rassed by them. 

Quite obviously this is not the way to do things. At times it is 
surprising that the powerful nation does not even smile, that it just 
retains the outward forms of etiquette. It is strange that the large 
nation has restrained itself in acquiring certain human merchandise 
that is being offered to it so cheaply. 

The job of bringing about an association will mean sacrificing 
certain advantages in the search for a new deal. And since we will 
not be in quest of some minor objective, it will require time, firmness, 
and sincerity. 

This task has already commenced, a good example being the work 
of the U.N. Economie Commission for Latin America. For many years 
this organization has studied and explored with scientific detachment, 
at the same time avoiding glaring publicity. It has proceeded to draw 
a full picture of Latin America’s economy in which figures, objective 
studies, and specialization replace vague and empty talk. 

Such studies, plus the establishment of university departments 
of economies for the purpose of training a nucleus of specialists on 
economic matters, have contributed more to a knowledge of our prob- 
lems than a hundred years of more or less fruitless shouting. 

Throughout Latin America scientific research has created a uni- 
form standard of thinking by uncovering the characteristic and general 
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lines followed in economic development. Such procedure has resulted 
in a sound diagnosis that constitutes the solution of half the problem. 
When a study reaches this level, the research expert realizes that facts 
are neutral. They are objective in size and in form. For that reason, 
the Latin American does not find himself in romantic, vague, and 
ever-changing times. He has documented reports that present the story 
in an unequivocal fashion. It is no longer a question of one man, but 
of a set of ideas on the march, of information that each day feeds a 
constantly widening current. 


An understanding between the two Americas is not enough. The 
nations of South America must understand one another. It is not a 
question of living in peace, but one of survival. Unity among the 
peoples of America was part of Bolivar’s dream—a very logical dream 
that was never realized. Some situations that seem very rational some- 
times never take place, but a few facts can alter the course of events. 
If the men of this hemisphere fail to take such facts into considera- 
tion, they will be condemning themselves to a subordinate destiny. 

We must have no illusions about it. Historically, we present a 
picture of a series of inorganic, unstable, weak countries incapable of 
organizing an adequate social life and subjected to periodic upheavals. 
Our cultural heritage and technical instruments have been superim- 
posed upon us. We use but do not create; we are nations of importers 
who pay for the merchandise, for the idea, without living these things 
and giving birth to them, and we receive only the end results. 

And now we find ourselves in a world containing large masses of 
peoples. Can nations that contain six, ten, or twenty million inhabi- 
tants have any significance before these blocks of united peoples? The 
smaller nations are unable to build a solid platform under their econ- 
omy. They try to find the means of developing their resources through 
self-government, and at times they have to buy the materials to sustain 
artificially established industries requiring machinery and raw ma- 
terials from abroad. 

Since their populations are small, they produce expensive and poor- 
quality goods for a market which does not justify certain investments, 
and, after establishing some industries with great difficulty, they must 
bear the burden of not knowing where to sell the products their own 
people cannot consume. As a result, in order to sell these products, the 
people must pay high prices for poor quality, and products must be 
defended at national boundaries by high tariffs against cheaper and 
better merchandise manufactured abroad. 

Within our large areas we lack large populations; life goes on in 
a provincial fashion. The advantages of the authentic regional develop- 
ment that nourished European cities are not found here; alliances of 
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large groups of nations are a prerequisite for our own development. 
Latin America could then represent an historically important group 
with international expression. At present, the world gets a confused 
concept of a number of vaguely similar states where periodic political 
cataclysms create an upheaval in the lives of hot-tempered peoples who 
solve their conflicts with violence because they are incapable of estab- 
lishing order and stability. 

The few exceptions do not succeed in dissipating the image of 
Latin America held by far-off peoples who are too occupied with activi- 
ties of great magnitude to distinguish among the various characteristics 
that separate the Latin American nations. 


When we cross from the North to the South of this continent by 
airplane, each nation appears so small that it looks as though it might 
be just one province of an entire nation; however, each has its diplo- 
mats, its military machinery, its governments, its boundaries, its pride, 
its suspicions, and its prejudices. 

Each also has great natural wealth, similar hopes, and similar 
roots that make them all extraordinarily alike. As one shrewd observer 
put it, there is more of a similarity between a Chilean, a Colombian, 
and a Brazilian than between two individuals from Lombardy and 
Naples. Yet the Italians formed a nation. We satisfy ourselves that 
we are progressing when each of our nations builds a little steel mill. 
We then affirm the fact that we are industrializing and feel that we 
are becoming independent, one from the other, although the balance 
sheets show that we are each day becoming more dependent. 

But if these are the South American nations’ main features, how 
can we create new systems, put aside suspicions, and break this hun- 
dred-year old impasse on which billions of repetitious and useless words 
have been thrust? 

The reasons for believing that a change can take place are many. 
The imperative economic reasons are evident, and science, new con- 
quests, and rapid advances in communications have brought about a 
true realization by the people of the problems that affect all of the 
Latin American nations. 

During the years when its nations were fighting for their indepen- 
dence, Latin America, despite the lack of adequate communications sys- 
tems, had a conscience because an objective existed. There was the 
ruling class and the people who, though they might not have under- 
stood it fully, felt very deeply the need to undertake the task. Then 
it seemed very logical for an Argentinian to be a general in Chile 
and to rule Peru, or for a Colombian or a Venezuelan to liberate other 
nations and establish new governments. A basic understanding must 
have existed among these men who were united by a common ideology, 
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who were committed to the same task, and who stanchly and pas- 
sionately thrust themselves into this undertaking. Therefore, despite 
the chaos of the times, a movement toward uniting them arose from 
all their actions and all their writings. 

If tomorrow, for example, various Latin American countries 
were governed by individuals who had a common understanding and 
who planned political and economic changes to coincide with such an 
understanding, if each recognized the others’ goals and were united 
by ties created through having the same ideologies and identical at- 
titudes toward life, there would be hope for some form of rational 
integration. 

It is only natural that in many of these countries the ruling 
minorities who govern in artificial democracies or in acknowledged 
dictatorships do not represent the aspirations of the people; they do 
not have historical perspective but have only one objective—the intensi- 
fication of nationalism. In this fashion, they can hold on to their own 
small parcels of land where they are familiar with the skillful maneu- 
verings required to maintain a balance that each day becomes more 
difficult and unstable. 

Appropriate political climates are necessary to bring about the in- 
tegration of the Americas. This will be a difficult task if these nations 
live under various governmental systems. Some of these governments 
might be tempted to impose such integration on the people through 
foree rather than by common agreement. A full understanding of to- 
day’s events, and the forces that direct the fate of the world, would 
convince us that South America’s nations are condemned to become 
spheres of influence and its people subordinated spectators, if not 
passive objects, ruled by the decisions of outsiders. 

Even a most elementary understanding of today’s happenings 
’ indicates that a modern economy requires vast markets and that it is 
of vital importance that separate economic systems be complemented to 
permit development. This constitutes the only way of defeating the 
obstacles created by insufficient output, a situation that presently 
impedes the establishment of conditions to improve the peoples’ eco- 
nomic and social conditions. One step in the right direction would be 
integration because of geographic necessity. The natural pooling of 
physical and human resources would permit Latin America to expand 
its economic and industrial power. 


On noting the organic evils that have beset our nations and the 
inherent deficiencies in their international trade and exchange condi- 
tions, we realize that resolving these problems in each province of the 
continent would be a long and arduous task. Opposition would pro- 
gressively increase and social pressures would become increasingly 
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greater. Integration, therefore, would not only undertake problems 
that each nation would be unable to solve individually, but it would 
open the way to new social expressions. 

And this is where the United States could play a decisive role. In 
understanding the problems that would face America in the forma- 
tion of an association of nations with equal opportunities, the United 
States must realize that integration of the nations of the Southern 
Hemisphere would create the conditions that would result in the elimi- 
nation of problems that have been insurmountable up to the present 
time. Otherwise, the economies of these nations will each day be sub- 
jected to greater stress and tension, and this would have social and 
political repercussions that would affect relationships between the 
two continents. The United States should now push forward the idea 
of progressive integration of the nations of South America with the 
same firmness with which it favored the establishment of a united 
Europe when it saw that such a union would mean Europe’s salva- 
tion and that it would be a factor in creating world stability. 

Those who have a short-range view of the situation might con- 
sider such a policy contrary to their interests. These are the people 
who succumb to the temptation of accepting aid in exchange for sub- 
jugation. Those who look at America with the thought of creating a 
civilization with genuine human qualities will realize that the concept 
of integration corresponds to their own true interests. The day that 
such an awakening takes place, America’s horizons will expand enor- 
mously. 

Meanwhile, the material is ready. The opportunity and the space 
are available. All that is now lacking are the architects to make the 
blueprints for this new domain wherein the people of America will 
dwell. 
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TIDES OF CRISIS. A Primer of Foreign 
Relations. By A. A. Berle, Jr. Reynal. 
328 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Berle’s book, of pre-Sputnik vin- 
tage, reminds us that policy even for a 
Sputnik Age was articulated long before 
that age arrived, although this country 
unfortunately did not follow it. 

He has studded his “introduction to 
the problems of foreign affairs’ with 
brief and rich historical sketches of crisis 
areas of the world, illustrating the “‘tides” 
(i.e., predictability) of much of the ac- 
tivity in world politics. His account of 
history since World War II is cogent and 
is woven into patterns not immediately 
perceivable to one who has lived through 
the events. His analysis of Russian policy 
during that period is penetrating and 
admittedly controversial, but nonetheless 
useful to reflection on that subject. 

Berle wa->s us that the course of his- 
tory cannot be treated with outmoded ide- 
alizations of life and points to six his- 
torical “ghosts” which blur our view of 
world events. These “ghosts” are Capital- 
ism, Communism, Nationalism, Imperial- 
ism, Race Superiority and Spiritual Su- 
premacy, and they are all part of the 
“battle of the past against the future.” 
This analysis suggests a need for revolu- 
tion in 20th Century thinking — a revolu- 
tion which man may not be able to ac- 
complish. 

In Berle’s view the danger of world 
war seems more remote than it has been 
for several centuries. The unpredictabil- 
ity of war with the weapons of our age 
almost eliminates its usefulness as an in- 
strument of policy. “Science speaks equally 
to all who will listen.” 

In the field of U.S. foreign policy he 
advocates a more articulate statement of 
policy, a reorganization of foreign aid to- 
ward the development of a more coherent 


economic community and reorganization 
of our military forces to defend the com- 
munity which would arise from the ac- 
complishment of the first two objectives. 

Some aspects of this primer are contro- 
versial (such as those parts dealing with 
the Inter-American community, wherein 
the potential of some Latin-American 
countries seems to be overstated). What 
few faults the book possesses do not lessen 
its value, and it can be read with great 
profit by those interested in international 
affairs. 


Aurelius A. Fernandez, Jr. 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. By Diana 
Spearman. The MacMillan Company. 
238 pp. $6.00. 


One of the permanent and accepted fea- 
tures of Western political structure is the 
democratic process in England. Miss 
Spearman has undertaken a survey of con- 
temporary English democracy in the light 
of its historical evolution. Going back 
to the Eighteenth Century and beyond, 
she presents a rewarding description of 
the reforms and attempts at reform which 
culminated in the First Reform Bill. The 
numberous reforms that followed 1832 are 
discussed in a competent manner. The 
changing roles of the houses of Parlia- 
ment through the years are considered 
with a commendable degree of insight. 

This book is a compact and effective 
survey of the events leading to the present 
day English political system. It is valu- 
able for its passages dealing with the 
reforming element before the First Re- 
form Bill. Whereas the validity of the 
writer’s prediction of the political future 
may be the object of dispute, it is worthy 
of consideration by those interested in 
the democratic process. 


W. I. Stewart, Jr. 
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EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. C. Grove 
Hines, Ed. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. 310 pp. $5.00. 


This book is composed of a number of 
articles originally presented as papers at 
a conference held in Spring 1956 in 
Bologna, under the auspices of the 
Bologna Center of the Johns Hopkins 
University. It is not a well-rounded trea- 
tise like Professor Florinsky’s “‘Inte- 
grated Europe?”, but rather consists of 
variations on a theme by authoritative 
writers from Europe itself, the United 
States and Lebanon. This makes it not 
less interesting. Besides giving us a his- 
torical setting, the book provides a use- 
ful introduction to the political and eco- 
nomic problems which were preventing 
the unification in the past but make it a 
necessity in the future. The difficulties 
lying ahead are squarely faced. Only a 
few years ago the proponents of European 
integration were often characterized by 
an over-optimistic, often even naive, at- 
titude. The tone of the present authors, 
based upon a rational approach, is entirely 
different. Motivated by the same spirit 


A penetrating view of... 


prevailing at the conference, Europe has 
moved ahead a few steps since. 


Joachim W. Kratz 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. By 
Edwin O. Reischauer. Revised edition. 
Harvard University Press. 394 pp. 
$5.50. 


Since the Second World War American 
interest in Japan has grown considerably. 
It was partially to satisfy this demand that 
Professor Reischauer first published his 
book in 1950. In the new edition the 
author surveys the history of Japan’s rela- 
tions with the West, the problems of her 
geography and economy, and the character 
of the Japanese people and their society. 
He also utilizes the perspective provided 
by the past seven years to indicate the 
effects of the military occupation and 
other post-war events. In general, all of 
these subjects are treated against the 
background of the Japanese-American re- 
lationship. 

Professor Reischauer is well qualified 
both by his academic career and long 
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happened in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia — the nations that have reshaped their economies on the basis 
of large-scale nationalization of production and distribution and of cen- 
tralized planning. He describes their structural economic changes, their 
performance under Communist planning, and their prospective develop- 
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years of residence in Japan to write on 
that country. His succinct little book is 
highly recommended to either the casual 
reader desirous of a better acquaintance 
with the Japanese, or to the student be- 
ginning a study of Japanese affairs. The 
book will satisfy the needs of both. 


Dallas Lloyd 


THE CAPTIVES OF KOREA. By W. L. 
White. Charles Scribner's Sons. 347 
pp. $4.95. 


This book does a very commendable job 
of comparing the two methods of treating 
prisoners of war during the Korean con- 
flict by the opposing forces. Mr. White 
takes us from the very beginning of the 
fighting, when the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross offered its services 
to both sides, to the conclusion of “Oper- 
ation Big Switch.” His analysis of the 
comparative treatment of the prisoners is 
enlightening, and shows a good grasp of 
the political factors involved in the en- 
tire situation. 

Mr. White touches upon another im- 
portant topic when he discusses the con- 
duct of our troops as prisoners. The sta- 
tistics disclose an amazingly high percent- 
age of deaths due to lack of discipline. 
Our junior officers, in many cases, did 
not adequately respond to their respon- 
sibilities, failing at times to take charge 
in situations that arose in the Communist 
prison cans. In writing of this last 
problem, the author leaves the reader with 
a great many unpleasant — but necessary 
— thoughts, 

Robert Siegel 


THE PRICE OF POWER: AMERICA 
SINCE 1945. By Herbert Agar, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 200 pp. 
$3.50. 


Despite its title, this book is not a 
history or one of the soul-searching es- 
says so fashionable since 1945. It is a 
journalist’s chronicle of events that made 
headlines from 1945 to 1956. The result, 
with one exception, is as stale and use- 
less as old newspapers. Mr. Agar, a Pul- 
itzer Prize winner (1933), skips blithely 
through the puddles and muddles left by 
the storms of war in Europe and Korea. 

The focus of the book is the American 
presidency from Truman’s succession to 


Eisenhower's re-election. The hackneyed 
theme is that the United States was un- 
prepared to assume the responsibility of 
its post-war power. One regrettably brief, 
but intriguing, thought is a suggestion 
of Eisenhower's political evolution from 
an old-fashioned Whig, favoring a feeble 
executive, into a twentieth century lead- 
er of an unacknowledged Congressional 
coalition government. The mature reader 
will agree with editor D. J. Boorstine’s 
surprising comment: it is “not a judi- 
cious book.” 

David Winter 


RUSSIA IN TRANSITION and other essays. 
By Isaac Deutscher. Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 245 pp. $4.50. 


This volume of provocative essays anal- 
yzes the changing face of Soviet Russia 
and finds the country passing through the 
“twilight of totalitarianism.” 

Stalinism is termed the product of “‘iso- 
lation of Russian Bolshevism in a capital- 
ist world and of the mutual assimilation 
of the isolated revolution with the Rus- 
sian tradition.” This isolation came to 
an end with the emergence in 1949 of 
Communist China. 

The Stalinist bureaucracy thrived on the 
lethargy of the masses after the exhaust- 
ing battles of War Communism. But a 
dictatorship over the proletariat has be- 
come increasingly unfeasible as the Rus- 
sian workers have grown in number and 
in political literacy. The danger is that 
popular demands for a bigger share of 
the pie will exceed the growing capacity 
of the people to affect policy, with the 
probable result that inchoate democracy 
would be stamped out by force. 


Walter C. Clemens, Jr. 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN POLICY. By 
Peter S. H. Tang. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York. 536 pp. $10.00. 


The author has attempted to write a 
comprehensive survey of Communism in 
China, Communist China’s foreign rela- 
tions, and their impact on the free world. 
Mr. Tang discusses the history of Chinese 
Communism, the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and military institutions of the 
People’s Republic, and the ““Moscow-Pek- 
ing Axis.” He completes his survey with 
a consideration of some of the problems 
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Communist China may face in the future: 
relations with the Soviet satellites and 
the countries of South East Asia, trade 
with the West, recognition by the Unit- 
ed States, etc. The general theme is the 
author’s belief in the basic Marxist-Lenin- 
ist nature of the Chinese Communist 
regime. Little credit is given to the the- 
ory of nationalism, or “Titoism,” in 
Chinese Communism. 

Although it is perhaps too early to 
make a final judgement of the Communist 
Government of China, the author has suc- 
ceeded in providing in a single work an 
all-encompassing study of the major 
aspects of Communist China. 


Dallas Lloyd 


EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? By Lin- 
coln P. Bloomfield. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 220 pp. $4.50. 


In the very beginning of this concise 
and well-documented book on peaceful 
territorial change, the author affirms Pas- 
cal’s words that “the essence of history 
is change.” The League’s attempt to 


maintain a status-quo concerning terri- 


eration. 


478 pages 
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torial change met with failure in the 
1930's. The United Nations silently 
acknowledging the fact that change is 
rarely, if ever, completely “peaceful,” suc- 
ceeded in sharply focusing attention on 
the events in Hungary, blocked violent 
change in Korea, and helped bring about 
peaceful territorial change in Trieste and 
elsewhere. 

Edmund Burke stated the problem very 
clearly. “Men are not tied to one another 
by papers and seals. They are led to as- 
sociate by resemblances, conformities, sym- 
pathies. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals. Nothing is so strong a tie of 
amity between nation and nation as cor- 
respondence in laws, customs, manners, 
and habits of life. They are stronger than 
the treaties. They are obligations written 
in the heart.” 

M. M. Milenkovitch 


ISLAM IN MODERN HISTORY. By Wil- 
fred Cantwell Smith. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. 317 pp. $6.00. 


The Islamic peoples, in the flow of his- 
tory, have experienced countless tragic 
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and disruptive visitations. In failing to 
universalize the tenets of its faith, Islam 
fell victim to inner controversies; the dis- 
integrative process which followed ulti- 
mately brought alien domination. Ig- 
nominiously subjected to culture it could 
not accept, and failing the strength to re- 
move the heavy yoke of servitude, the 
Muslims sought to preserve their heritage 
through the maintenance of a traditional 
behavior which would tolerate no innova- 
tion, 

In this study Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
analyzed the re-emergence of Islam as an 
independently active and forceful partic- 
ipant in modern history. Now, condi- 
tioned by the qualities of an age to which 
it never ascribed and fragmented into 
numerous societies, not all of which can 
claim sovereign status, the Muslim world 
seeks to adapt its classical “way of life” 
to the needs of a contemporary com- 
munity composed of distasteful, diverse 
attitudes and beliefs. 


Lawrence Ziring 


THE NEW CLASS: An Analysis of the 
Communist System. By Milovan Dijilas. 
Frederick A. Praeger. 214 pp. $3.94. 


Communists, members of the “new 


class of owners and exploiters . . . in 
conflict with all other classes and ideol- 
ogies . . . are fighting against not only 


actual but also potential opposition” with 
revolutionary fervor when needed, or with 
a mixture of authoritative persuasiveness, 
childlike sincerity and love for peace and 
justice. 

The new class, according to the author 
of this unique and revealing book, holds 
in its hands a degree of power and own- 
ership control never held before by any 
single class or combination of classes in 
recorded history, The slave-like devotion 
of its members to the party and an un- 
scrupulous ambition to exert complete 
physical and ideological control over hu- 
man beings far exceeds that of slave-hold- 
ers and feudal lords. 

Djilas, who was at the top of the Com- 
munist hierarchy before his break with the 
Cominform in 1948, offers an extremely 
interesting, well-grounded and expert an- 
alysis of the character and operation of a 
Communist party in the political, eco- 
nomic, social and ideological life of a 
state. 

A keen observer of international af- 
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fairs can find here many answers to ques- 
tions which diplomats have tried to solve 
since the end of the war. One of the most 
crucial is disarmament and the reduction 
of standing armies. Djilas gives an un- 
pleasant answer to sincere believers in 
Russia’s ability to reduce drastically its 
armed forces. “Founded by force and vio- 
lence,” he says, “in constant conflict with 
its people, the Communist state, even if 
there are no external reasons, must be 
militaristic . . . Militarism is the internal 
basic need of the new class . . . one of 
the forces which make possible the new 
class’s existence, strength and privileges.” 
The author's bitterest condemnation is 
directed against the Communist attempt 
to control man’s most creative force — his 
ability to think. The “stifling of every di- 
vergent thought, for the purpose of de- 
fending their personal interests, will nail 
Communists to a cross of shame in his- 
tory,” concluded Djilas. Every page of the 
book echoes with Joseph Conrad’s words: 
“All ambitions are lawful except those 
which climb upward on the miseries or 

credulities of mankind.” 
Michael M. Milenkovitch 
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DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Richard Hiscocks. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 324 pp. $7.50. 


Since the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was proclaimed in 1949, its sub- 
tance and future prospects have provided 
the grounds for much speculation in both 
Europe and the United States. One of the 
more balanced critiques pertaining to this 
vital matter appearing thus far is the 
present work. Largely confining his sur- 
vey to the political and constitutional 
aspects of the problem, Mr. Hiscocks be- 
gins with a brief description of the polit- 
ical processes of Germany in the days of 
the Hohenzollerns and the Weimar Re- 
public. This is followed by a penetrating 
analysis of the present governmental 
structure on the Federal, Linder, and 
local levels. 

Operating on the valid assumption that 
modern democracy consists of more than 
governmental processes, Mr. Hiscocks dis- 
cusses in lucid detail the civil service and 
the trade unions. The latter chapter 
presents several interesting observations 
on the nature of the “German Miracle” 
in the economic sense. The German at- 


tempts at political education in the demo- 
cratic tradition are covered. In addition, 
the pressing problems of reunification and 
of rearmament are presented with consid- 
erable insight. The presence of an exten- 
sive bibliography and maps is a valuable 
aid in the enhancement of the value of 
this work. 

This extensive and worthy survey cov- 
ers the Western German political scene to 
mid-1956. In light of the Federal Elec- 
tion in September, 1957, it may be as- 
sumed that some of Mr. Hiscock’s com- 
ments relating to the democratic content 
of “Chancellor-Democracy” and his evalu- 
ation of the popularity of Konrad Aden- 
auer are open to question. The pages and 
comments devoted to the Chancellor re- 
flect an objectivity not always found in 
the majority of commentaries pertaining 
to this unusual octogenerian. 

It seems reasonable to presume that 
this book will be of considerable value 
to those seeking a rational and objective 
analysis of the events, personalities, and 
parties having substantial roles in the 
first seven years of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

W. I. Stewart, Jr. 
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440 Fourth Avenue 


The first systematic attempt to build a theory 
of international politics on the basis of an 
explicit analysis of the social structure 

of the international system... 


SYSTEM and PROCESS in 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By MORTON A. KAPLAN 
University of Chicago 


Examines systems from a variety of standpoints 


This new work is an orderly treatment of the many aspects of 
international politics from an abstract, theoretical, and semiformal 
point of view. It examines alternate models of international systems 
from the standpoint of structure, membership, role functions, be- 
havior, and environmental conditions necessary to sustain the system. 
The author postulates the transformations in system structure and 
behavior that changes in environmental conditions will produce, 
and the interrelationship between system and environment. 


Offers unified theory 


In addition, the book unifies the theory of international politics 
by combining systems analysis with a theory of dynamic integrative 
process, and by relating both to value theory and to strategic theory. 
The unified theory contained here is unique in that it is an empirical 
theory, and therefore is potentially testable. It is the first complete 
theory of international politics in which testing of hypotheses is 
even a theoretical possibility. 


Treats game theory for non-mathematician 


This volume also includes the most complete treatment of game 
theory accessible to the non-mathematician. It specifically relates the 
theory of games to international politics for the first time in the 
literature. 


1957. 283 pages. $6.50 


Send today for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
New York 16, N. 
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Available now 


Were the seeds of today’s Cold War planted in 
Poland during World War Il...? 


ALLIED 
WARTIME DIPLOMACY 


A Pattern in Poland 


By EDWARD J. ROZEK 
University of Colorado 


Discloses a wealth of previously unpublished data... 


This is a carefully documented survey of the policies of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin toward Poland at the time of the Second World 
War. In tracing the beginnings of the present era’s Cold War back 
to the maneuverings of Russia and the West over the Polish ques- 
tion, the author makes available many original, secret documents of 
the Polish government in London and the private files of former 
Prime Minister Mikolajczk, never before published. Also included 
in the historically significant materials are numerous verbatim ac- 
counts of conferences in the Kremlin, at 10 Downing Street, the 
British Foreign Office, the White House, and the State Department. 


New insight on Soviet foreign policy tactics . 


Dr. Rozek’s work provides a penetrating analysis of the strategy 
and tactics of Soviet foreign policy. “In the present unarmed phase 
of the conflict between the communist and the non-communist 
worlds,” writes the author, ‘‘a more thorough knowledge and a deep 
understanding of Soviet performance, as contrasted with their verbal 
professions, is necessary to the survival of Western civilization and 
to the unhampered growth of freedom in the non-Western part of 
the world.” 


Ready in 1958 481 pages $6.95 


Send today for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 440 . 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SERVING THE AMERICAS 


Avianca’s Birthday highlights the history of 
air travel in the Americas . . . from sturdy 
Junkers seaplanes to multi-million dollar 
Super Constellations. 


Wherever you fly by AVIANCA, there’s always 
one consistent pattern . . . nothing less than 
the finest in modern equipment, service and 
cuisine. It’s no coincidence that over a mil- 
lion passengers a year choose Colombian 


National Airways. 
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THE 1958 CHRYSLER WINDSOR 


EVERYWHERE ACCLAIMED —THE LOOK OF LEADERSHIP 


The five variations of The Forward Look — Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler, Imperial — represent the most magnificent design of our time. 
Today, more than ever, The Forward Look is the Advance Design. 
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CHRYSLER WESTERN HEMISPHERE CORPORATION ¢ PANAMA, R.P. 
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